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MEMOIR OF MR. HUGHES. 


It would be ammistaken selectionof that biographer, who should 
} confine his observations to thors charaeters that have occupied the 
most exalted rank, or have displayed the most brilliant talents, 
fur it would be an ill judged limitation, to suppose that excellence 
alone was worthy of commemoration, could alone afford a useful 
lesson, or alone excite emulation, There are many degrees of 
merit between mediocrity and exeellence, that are worthy of com- 
mendation, and may afford a beneficial example to others; and as 
these seem more generally attainable than those that are beyond 
them, they may, perhaps, be more generally efficacious in pro- 
ducing: emalation. This remark will apply equally to every de- 
scription of characters, to every line of life, and to all species and 
varieties of taleats whatsoever. As considered with reference to 
the theatrical world, we have often remarked the bad effects of 
an Opposite prineiple on the part of managers, who have thought 
nothing but the very first rate talent deserving of encouragement ; 
and who, it they could procure one or two actors of high quali- 
fications for the principal characters, have never cared how ill the 
subordinate ones were sustained ; as though there were no medium 
between best and worst. The ill effects of this principle, have 
been sufficiently felt to cause it, in some measure, to be done away 
with ; and the managers of our London theatres, have for some 
time past, been anxious to provide persons of respectable talents, 
to fill the second-rate and inferior characters of the drama. An 
audience is not now content to see the principal character well 
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performed, they require that the whole play should be decent) } 


principle has drawn the notice of managers, and who-e uniforp, 
and judicious cultivation of thcir talents have acquired them ; 
considerable share of public favour, is the subject of this me. 
moir. Though seldom appearing in a very principal character, an 
not presuming to an equality with Munden, Dowton, Farren, 
or actors of that class. Mr. Hughes, is well known to the fre. 
quenters of Drury-Lane Theatre, to be a very adequate and eff. 
cient representative of old men, country clowns, and other che 
racters which fall within the line of low comedy, and on the 





occasion of the indisposition of a principal performer, has often 
been found a valuable substitute. And though he may not stand 
in the front rank of the heroes of the sock, he has been found for 
these several seasons, a very essential member of the corps of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and his retirement would occasion a vacancy 
which it would perhaps not be very easy to Hill. 

Mr Joun Cuartes HuGcues, was born in Hatton Garden, Lon 
don, on the 23d December, 1789. He had the misfortune to Jos 
both his parents in early infancy, a loss which was, in some me 
sure, supplied by the kind protection of Charies Payne Crawforl, 
Esq. of Gray's Inn, who took him under his care, and caused him 
to be liberally educated. In a very éarly period of his adolescence, 
he was inspired with the histrionic spirit, and at the age of seven 
teen, committed himself to the tutelage of Thes; is and of Fortune 
at Cheltenham. The company was then under the management of 
Messrs. Watson and Beverley; after continuing to perform at 
Cheltenham, with considerable success throughout the se 
son, he accompanied Mr. Beverley to Woolwich and to Rich- 
mond. At the former of these places, he continued till his ow 
merits and a succession of circumstances put him in possession of | 
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the concern, and he became manager. His occasional perform- J 


ances at Richmond, had drawn on him the notice of the Marquis 


and Marchioncss of Bute, who extended to him their most gra 7 


cious and effectual patronage. This was successfully exerted 0 | 


recommending him to the attention of the sub-committee of | 
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management of Drury-Lane Theatre, who finding Mr. Hughes F 
capable of filling a material department of the stage business, | 
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produced him to a Londonaudience, in the estimation of which 
he has been able to fix himself, and to acquire a share of public 
favour, which we sincerely hope he may continue to increase and 
enjoy. 


THE MICROSCOPE.—No. Il. 
ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WITS. 


‘¢ A Wit’s a Feather.’’ Pore. 


(Concluded from Page 168.) 


The errors into which this species of wits are most apt to fall 
are, giving too many stories at one time, by which they soon ex- 
haust their stock,and demands are made upon them which they are 
not able to answer unless by furbishing up some of their old wares 
which they can never disguise so adroitly, as to make them pass 
for new. A second errcr is their dragging in astory, ‘ neck and 
heels,” that has no sort of connection with the reigning subject. An 
example of th's I once heard ina company where the conversation 
turned upona married couple,who did not live upon the best terms. 
A person in company repeated the old saying, that ‘‘ the grey mare 
was the better horse.’ The wit immediately chimed in with a most 
excellent story about a mare. It would be well if these wits would 
at least consider whether the story they are about to produce, had 
any connection with the subject of conversation, and then, if 
they could spare another minute for consideration, whether it had 
any immediate connection, and last of all, which is the most im- 
portant consideration, whether it be proper to introduce it at all, 
whatever its apparent connection may be. A third error they fall 
into, perhaps they may reckon it a species of cunning, is to con- 
nect together a parcel of stories in such a manner that the whole 
must be told before the company can possibly interfere. This is 
sometimes done with tolerable skill, but at other times nothing 
can be more clumsy than the mode in which it is performed. The 
best story being always placed first, whereas they ought to rise to 
aclimax. A third class of ‘wits, are those whom I have termed 
practical wits, and whose skill consists in the doing some clever 
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trick, How or when this kind of wits came into vogue, I know | 
not, very probably they were originally employed in pantomime 3 
entertainments, where the kicks, thumps, and falls of the clown, 4 
excite such prodigious merriment among the spectators. Such js a 
the love, of mischief, when practised upon others, that I do net 4 


wonder at the success of practical jokers, but their jokes are cer. 


tainly not very palatable with the parties concerned. Pulling y | 


chair from behind a person who is about to set down, is a great 
stroke of humour; and formerly driving a blind horse into a china 
shop, was an immense good thing.—But somehow, the world a 
present are not so capable of these exquisite relishes as they were, 
and this kind of wit is now chiefly confined to the lower classe 





of company. Many examples of wit may be seen, under the great 
dome in the Bank, when the jobbers have but little to do, except 
to pull one another's wigs, and toss a hat across the room: and. 
at Bartholomew fair, the reader may observe, that it is regularly 
practised at the different shows by Harlequin, the Clown, Punch, 
his wife, and sundry other very entertaining personages. This 
species of wits, differs from all others in one respect ; they are in 
some measure connected with thought; whereas the practical 
jokers have not the most distant idea of thought, memory or un 
derstanding. I know not whether, in another respect, it does not 
possess a merit, which all the other species of wit, wants, it 3 
always perfectly intelligible ; you may be exceedingly witty at the 
expense of a man in company, and may take him off before his 
face, without his knowing it, but you cannot take off his wig ot 
make him fall on the floor, without his comprehending at once 
what you would bé at. After. making these few remarks on the 
several kind of wits, we ought to add, that there are some things 
in which they are all, at one time or other, ratherdeficient. These 
may be comprehended in one defect, namely want of judgment, 


‘* There are whom heaven has blest with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it.”’ 


Ti! time when, the place where, and the person to whom, are 
all very serious circumstances, which it were to be wished, oftener 
entered into the consideration of wits. For upon all these depends 
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what they are most alive to, the effect their wit must produce. 
Jests which miss fire, are the most awkward of all things, the 

























































































a>, | piece in that case recoils with force upon the wit, which occasions 
h is unspeakable uneasiness to him. In considering the time when, it 
— must occur to every wit, that all times are not alike; and he will 
ies be no less sensible that aconsideration of place is very important. 
1g a A thing may be a very good jest in a tavern, which would not 
pret be understood upon ’change ; and I have known the effect ofa good 
hina ; thing quite annihilated in passing from the city to the west end of 
Id at : the town. Asto the persons, it is yet most important of all to be 
_—— ; cautious. 
asses ’ The most brilliant bon mot that ever set ‘‘ the table on a roar,” 
prea when that table was surrounded by young bloods, would have but 
ar : an awkward report before a bench of justices, and I have observed 
and | 7 that the same man will have a very different relish for good things, 
ularly WR according to certain circumstances, to which a wit ought ever to 
ma 4 attend. I never knew wits succeed much at the breakfast table, 
™ but with the same party they have been wonderfully successful 
salle: over the bottle. Indeed, there seems agreat connection between 
ctical wit and drinking; hence, I presume it is, that we so often say 
wines that some men’s wit is dry. The united consideration of time, 
elie place, and person, is of great importance. A tradesman assorting 
8 | Ge his goods is not disposed to be pleased with a play of words. A 
at ” I broker transferring stock, never thinks of stealing jokes, anda 
re his ® counsellor pleading upon a case of life and death should not mis- 
ig Ot | WR take the Old Bailey for the court of Momus. We have heard of 
; once 4 witty preachers. What part of thet commission relates to the 
mm Oe q effusion of wit is yet a secret. In the last century they punned in 
things ; the pulpit, and yet I believe they were serious. It was a punning 
These 4 age, but we do not reckon laughter as among the means to be 
nent; |e used for propogation of the gospel. There are more situations 
q where wit seems to be out of place, but I forbear to give more in- 
stances. Many definitions have been given of wit, no doubt, with 
= a wane to enable us to distinguish true wit from false. I am 
diciail afraid they have not been successful, but the attempt is laudable. 





The popular, that which prevails among the wits mentioned in 
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this paper, may be expressed in these words, ‘* Wit is any thing 


which excites laughter.” That this is the prevailing definition, 
we may be certain. if we observe that all the errors into which 


wits of all descriptions fall, may be traced to it. Now, to excite 


eT ¥ 


laughter, is one of the most easy tasks a man can prescibe to him. a. 


self. He will always find enough who are 
—‘* Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.’’ 


and hence so many reputed wits and so few real ones. But to 
produce laughter is reckoned so certain a proof of wit, and isso 
high a point of ambition, that wits will stick at nothing to gain 
their purpose, and hence all the indecent, impious, and unfeeling 
jests, which abound so much in the companies of men of loose 
minds, and too frequently in publications professedly calculated 
to amend the morals. Laughter is in itself harmless, but it is not 
the principal purpose of our meeting together, and the wit which 
produces it is seldom acceptable, unless it has been preceded by 
something of argument, which it may confirm. He who laughs 
at every thing, has learned nothing, and he who thinks he hasa 
privilege to exercise his wit upon every subject, ought first to 
prove that he can exercise his judgment. 


MR. CHARLES BANNISTER. 


The celebrated Mr. Charles Bannister, was in the habit of 
receiving acceptances from the treasurer of the theatre, when 
cash was low with him.—Calling one morning for that purpose, 
he was accosted by the treasurer, with “* well Charles how are 
you,” to which he replied—‘* so—so—I have no money, and 
have got the d—d rheumatism so bad, it has deprived me of the 


use of my hand—and I want you to accept a bill.” —** If I would” 





said the treasurer, ‘* You can’t draw one,”—‘* No—Why 2” / 


** You've lost the use of your hand,’"—*« true—but not my right 
hand.’ 
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DOMBROWSKI; OR, THE PATRIOT'S TALE. 


A FRAGMENT, BY E. H. 


I felt myself inexpressibly elevated by my present purpose, my 
importance seemed now to have started from non-existence. Be- 
fore, I felt myself a useless inhabitant of the earth ; I felt my 
courage, my military ardour, burning in my breast, but it was as 
yet an unprofitable flame, which but heated my own imagination, 
producing no effects. But now methought I had discovered the 


Fone right object for my enthusiasm and my powers, I had seized 


on it as if by inspiration, and now that I had taken the last 
resolve, that I had actually made the first step in my career, I 
felt as if consecrated to the righteous cause, and all the devotion 
of a martyr, swelled within my bosom. The sacredness which 
I considered as attached to the cause I was about to espouse, the 
extreme exertion which I knew it would demand, and the impor- 
tance which would attend the results excluded from my mind,every 
gay, everyitrifling idea. My soul seemed attempting to rise on its yet 
unfledged pinions, and to soar to that elevation which enthusiasm 
frequently attains.—May I say, that my feelings, on this occasion, 
approached to magnanimity. Self was excluded from my pros- 
pects : I had no view cither of advantage or glory from my efforts ; 
the former was inconsistent with my scheme, and in the latter I 
was sure to be eclipsed. Poland and liberty were the only ideas 
present to me; these filled my mind and expanded my heart. To 
these, I was a voluntary, uninterested devotee. The character 
I had heard of Dombrowski, had prepossessed me with an admir- 
ation amounting almost to veneration of him; the idea I had 
formed of himself and my opinion of the cause to which he was 
attached had raised my sentiments to the highest pitch of fervour 
To die in the cause of Poland, suffering, oppressed, virtuous, 
struggling Poland,—to die under the eye and by the side of Dom- 


browski, this seemed to me a higher pinnacle of glory than I 


was worthy of attaining; for this, it was sufficient to have lived 


one and twenty years, and in the bloom of m 
istence, 


anhood to resign exe 


As I approached the spot to which I had been directed 
Vor. XIII._—No, 75. Q 
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as the present quarters of Dombrowski, I could not but endeavoy | 
to picture to my mind the person whom from report I almog 4 
adored, and to whom I was now about to tender my devotion: q 
Dombrowski I knew was a warrior, a warrior unexcelled in valow, 4 
indefatigable in exertion, and of talents so acute and comprehen. : 
sive as to combine and systematize whatever information cou 7 
conduce to the end in view. I had Jearned that his mind was » | 
penetrating that no circumstance relating to the object: befor 
him ever escaped him, and that his promptness of decision ow. 
Stripped the judgment of the most experienced soldiers about hin, 
In addition to this, I was aware that he had been remarkable fo 
the benevolence of his disposition, the tenderness of his feeling, 
and the suavity of his manners, But] had been taught to expect 
that these traits were no longer discernible in his character, that 
the ‘misfortunes and difficulties of his country, the odious cruelty 
and tyranny of its enemies, and the constant and vigorous exer 
tion of intellectual and bodily powers which his present situation 
required had clouded all these fine and more amiable character. 
istics, and that the whole were now enveloped in enthusiastic de. 
votion to his country, the strictness of military discipline, and th 
abstraction which the weight of affairs now pressing on his min B 7 
might be expected to produce. Though thus much concernigg § 
Dombrowski had reached my ear, no description of his person ot 4 
manners had been communicated to me, and my imagination wa #7 
left at full liberty to paint him according to its notions, and fil : 
up the general outline I had received. It was natural, that jut 
about to encounter this man, I shauld endeavour to form to my FF 
self some idea of his appearance and outward conduct. The a: ‘ 
counts of his activity and valour which had reached me induced |: 
me to suppose him a man of commanding and athletic person; | |) 
represented to myself a man tall, and whose custom of peremptory 4 
command had imparted a haughtiness to his manner. f viewed 2 : 
countenance hardened by exposure and fatigue, and marked by ' 
the stern inflexibility of heroism doomed to misfortune. His : 
speech I expected to be short and decisive, and that he would be- = 
tray that indifference to trifles and absence from the scene befort 
him, which the consideration of the mogt sublime subjects might 
cecasion. Little pleasure could be expected from the society of 
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such a man; but the trivial pleasures of society were now beneath 
my regard ; and to serve under him and to shed my blood in his 
cause I considered the most desirable circumstances that could 
occur to me. 

The gloom of evening was drawing on as I ascended the defiles 
of a mountain which led to Dombrowski’s present residence. I 
looked on all sides to discover the outworks and batteries which I 
presumed would guard the head-quarters of the army, I thought 
with every glance, to view the bayonets of soldiers glittering in _ 
the sun’s last ray ; but no such objects met my sight. I advanced 
onward, till just as twilight closed in, I reached a small espla- 
nade of about half a mile in diameter, which nature or art had 
formed in the rocky defile ; a slight rampart defended the avcnue, 
on which two sentinels trod only, their measured steps. Within the 
rampart, an antiquated building of stone raised its solemn front, 
from no part of which did any stream of light enliven the sur- 
rounding gloom. In an instant, I saw the pieces of the sentinels 
levelled at me, and a man whom I had not before perceived, 
stood with his match ready to fire one of the guns which defended 
the rampart. [ advanced, pulling off my hat, and pronouncing 
aloud, the word “friend ;” at the same time I offered to them my 
sword. One of them descended from the rampart, and issuing 
forth at a small portal, came to me, took my offered sword, and 


demanded my business. I told him that I wished immediately to 


be introduced to General Dombrowski, for whom I bore dis- 
patches. He surveyed my dress and appearance, returned me my 
sword, and rudely seizing my arm, cenducted me through the 
portal whence he had proceeded. When we arrived at the gate 
of the building, he asked me for my handkerchief, which, when 
Lhad presented to him, he placed as a bandage round my eyes, 
and immediately rang a bell. In a few moments, I heard the 
doors creak on their hinges, and was conducted first along a stone 
passage, and afterwards up a staircase. When we had attained 
the top of this, my guide requested me to stand still; I heard 
him open a door and enier an apartment, whence, in a few mo- 
ments, he returned. He now removed the bandage from my eyes, 
“=e I expected an instantaneous introduction to the General in 
his military closet, where I fancied he would be occupied amidst 
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innumerable dispatches or in consultation with his confidentia 
companions in war. My conductor motioned me to enter q q 
room he pointed out to me. I did so, and found myself in q 4 
spacious apartment fitted up as a drawing room. There were no ‘ 
candles, and the twilight barely enabled me to distinguish the per. 
sons and objects which the room contained. | 1 advanced mouestly 
into the room, and made a luw bow, to I scarcely knew whom, 
When I recovered my presence of mind sufficiently to look about 
me,I perceived, near a window, a person whom | was compelled to 
take for the General, asno other male was in the room. He wa 
a man not taller than five feet six inches, and of slim make. He 
was standing near a female much taller than himself, on whos 
shoulder hi. hand rested, and to whom he appeared to have been 
addressing his discourse. It was tvo dark for me to distinguish 
his countenance. He returned my salutation with a bow of 
formal politeness, which bore the stamp of a ball room. I deli 
vered to him my credentials and retreated a few paces, he at 
tempted to read them, but finding it too dark, rang. a bell, and 
lights were presently brought. Whilst he was perusing the letter, 
1 had leisure tosurvey him more minutely. His person [ have 
stated to be small, but it was well made. His countenance was 
pale, but strongly marked, and expressive ; yet was its expression 
rather that of brilliancy and good humour, than what I had ex. 
pected in Dombrowski. His eyes were black and very small, yet 
they sparkled with a lustre that gave a striking animation to his 
countenance. His hair was dark brown, short and stiff; mus 
tachios of the same colour covered his upper lip; and though his 
features would not bear criticism, their general effect was pleasing 
and approaching tohandsome. He waselegantly dressed, in the 
full court uniform of a British General Officer, with all the 
requisite ornaments and appendages. The tout-ensemble of his 
appearance was so different from what I had pictured to myself j— 


he seemed rather adapted to grace a levee or an assembly, than to 


animate and direct the last desperatestruggles of expiring liberty. 


in this interval likewise, I had an opportunity of noticing the 


female who stood near him. Her figure was lofty and command: 


ing, and her features were of precisely that kind of beauty which 
combines the expression of the brightest intellect and the dignity 
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of consummate virtue. Her full and peircing black eyes followed 
those of Dombrowski as he traced the lines I had offered to him. 
Her soul seemed intent on the impression they should make on 
him ; but a serene indifference governed his features. She was 
dressed in a flowing robe of white satin, which reached from her 
shoulders to her feet, and extended in atrain behind her. It 
was clasped to her shape by a band of purple velvet, fastened in 
front with a plain gold clasp. Her glossy black hair, witiet 
would have fallenin a profusion of ringlets on her shoulders, was 
plainly braided in tront, and confined by a simple tiara of gold, 
over which, on everyside, its curls hungin graceful luxuriance. 
Never had I seen a female whose presence possessed so much dig- 
nity; the feelings it inspired approached to awe. But there was 
yet another person of ths company, whu no less riveted my at- 
tention andcommanded my respect. This was a lady far advanced 
in years, who was seated at a table, and as soon as the lights ap- 
peared had applied herself to some species of needle-work. The 
resemblance -of their features conveyed to me instantly that she 


was the mother of the General, and truly she seemed worthy to 


bethe mother of a hero. Her countenance declared that she had 


been accustomed to sorrow and adversity, but an unsubdued 
greatness of soul seemed to rise superior to all; the expression 
of her features had now settled into that calm determined resig- 
nation which seemed prepared for great events, and resolved to 
triumph over misfortune. 


My letter of introduction occupied Dombrowski but a few 
moments. 


After he had read it, he advanced towards me with a 
conciliating smile, and took my hand; my blood kindled anew 
in my veins as its pulses throbbed beneath those of this man; 
my pressure was responsive to his own, and I dared to be cordial. 


The hand I squeezed was small and delicate, more like a Court 


gentleman's than a hero’s. He introduced me to his mother who 


rose from her seat, and received me witha benignant smile, and 


then, to the lady, whom he mentioned as Miss Emilia Merton, 
adding ‘your country woman, sir.” 


She seemed to form her 
manner upon his, and saluted me with a cordiality of approba- 
tion that was inexpressibly gratifying to me. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 
Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member, 


(Continued from page 179) 


Freb. How quick an ear thou hast for distant sound! 
1 heard him not, 
(De Monfort looks embarrassed and is silent.) 


Enter REZENVELT. 


(De Monfort, recovering himsel/, goes up to receive Rezenvelt, wh 
meets him with a cheerful countenance.) 

De Mon, (to Rez.) Lam, my lord, beholden to you greatly. 
This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 

Rez. Then may such debts between us, nuble marquis, 
Be oft incurr’d, and often paid again! 
(To Jane.) Madam I am devoted to your service, 
And ev’ry wish of your’s commands my will. 
(To Countess.) Lady, good morning. (Zo Freb.) Well, my gentle frien, 
You see I have not lingered long behind. 

Freb. No, thou art sooner than I look’d for thee. 

Rez. A willing heart adds feather to the heel, 
And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 

De Mon. Then let me say, that with a grateful mind 
I do receive these tokens of good will; 
And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 
1 have too oft forgot the due regard 
Your rank and talents claim. 

Rez. No, no, De Monfort, 
You have but rightly curb’d a wanton spirit, 
Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 
Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 

Freb. Ay, let it rest with the departed shades 
Of things which are no more; whilst lovely concord, 
Follow’d by friendship sweet, and firm esteem, 
Your future days enrich. O heavenly friendship ! 
Thou dost exalt the sluggish souls of men, 
Be thee conjoin’d, to great and glorious deeds ; 
As two dark clouds, when mix’d in middle air, 
The vivid lightning’s flash, and ruar sublime. 
Talk not of what is past, but future love. 
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De Mon. (With dignity.) No Freberg, no, it must not. (Je Rezenvelt.) 
No, my Lord, 
I will not offer you an hand of concord, 
And poorly hide the motives which constrain me. 
I would that, not alone, these present friends, 
But ev’ry soul in Amberg, were assembled. 
That I, before them all, might here declare 
I owed my spared life to your forbearance. 
(Holding out his hand.) Take this from one who boasts no feeling warmth, 
But never will deceive. 
Jane smiles upon De Monfort with great approbation, and Rezen= 
velt runs up to himwith open arms.) 
Res. Away with hands! I'll have thee to my breast. 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit ! 
De Mon. (shrinking back from him.) Nay, if you please, I am not so 
prepared— 
My nature is of temp’rature too cold— 
I pray you pardon me. (Jane's countenance changes.) 
But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclined to concord ; 
The token of a mind that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you; _ 
And cursed be its power, unnerv’d its strength, 
If e’er again it shall be lifted up 
To do you any harm! 
Rez. Well, be it so, De Monfort, I’m contented ; 
I'll take thy hand since I can have no more. 
{Carelessly.) I take of worthy men whate’er they give. 
Their heart I gladly take ; if not, their hand; 
If that too is withheld, a courteous word, 
Or the civility of placid looks ; 
And, if e’en these are too great favours deem’d, 
’Faith, I can set me down contentedly 
With plain and homely greeting, or, ‘‘ God save ye!” 
De'Mon., (aside, starting away from him some paces.) 
By the guod light he makes a jest of it! 
(Jane seems greatly distressed, and Freberg endeavours to cheer her.) | 
Freb. (to Jane,) Cheer up, my noble friend ; all will go well; | 
For friendship is no plant of hasty growth- | 
Tho’ planted in esteem’s deep fixed soil, 
The gradual culture of kind intercourse. 
Must bring it to perfection. 
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(To the Countess.) My love, the morning, now, is far advanced ; 
Our friends elsewhere expect us ; take your leave. 


Lady. (to Jane.) Farewell ! dear madam, till the ev’ning hour. 


Freb, (to De Mon.) Good day, De Monfort. (Zo Jane.) Most devout; , 


yours. 
Rez. (to Freb.) Go not two fast, for I will follow you. 


{[E.ceunt Freb, and his Laty, 
(To Jane.) The Lady Jane is yet astranger here : 
She might, perhaps, in the purlieus of Amberg 
Fine somewbat worth her notice. 
Jane. I thank you, Marquis, | am much engaged ; 
I go not out to day. 
Rez. ‘Than fare ye well ! L see | cannot now 
Be the proud man who shail escort you forth, 
And show to all the world my proudest boast, 
The notice and respect of Jane De Monfort. 
De Mon. (aside impaiient/y.) He says farewell, and goes not! 
Jane (to Rez.) You do me honour. 
Rez. Madam, adieu! (70 Jane.) Good morning, noble Marquis. [Exit 
(Jane and })e Monfort look expressively at one another, without 
speaking, and E.ceunt, severally.) 


We now see still more of the dreadful subjection in which his 
soul was held by its terrible master. ‘The man who has received 
in return for benefits palpable insult with an open heart forgetsall 
andin compliance with De Monfort’s proud caprices waits on hin 
as the aggressor. Yet does he shun his approach. An impartial 
man cannot forbear delivering his candid sentiments in favour of 
Rezenvelt, this operates on him like touching a sore place. He 
hears of a noble act of beneficence practised by him. Is not this 
enough to make him the friend of every noble mind, especially 
one who professes to be now friendly disposed towards him ? but 
with what difficulty is a cold approbation extorted. He seems 
disgusted with the man who reports them to him. Even when 
this object of his unjust hatred appears before him, makes every 
concession, pays him every compliment, and seems anxious to be 


really cordial with him ; when we are prepared to expect that ifhe 
possesses one spark of generosity or feeling he will fly to his arms 
and swear eternal friendship, he coldly shrinks back, repels the 
others warmer advances, and makes a chilling offer of his hand. 
This seems more like, a declaration of war, and when the other 
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good-humouredly tells him he is content to be treated as he thinks 
fit, he accuses him of jesting with his feelings and turning him 
into contempt, and leaves his presence certainly as averse to him 


as ever. 
I now come to a period where the ebullition of passion breaks 
through all bounds, and converts the noble Monfort to a very 


monster :—to save time, I'll shortly state, that report and insinu- 
ation have given him the idea that his sister meditates a union 
with Rezenvelt, and that her eagerness for the reconciliation was 
occasioned by her partiality for him—he sees them harmlessly 
walking together in company with another lady. 


De Mon. See! see they come! he strutting by her side. 

(Jane, Rezenvelt, and Countess Freberg appear through the glass- 
door, pursuing their way up a short walk leading to the other 
wing of the house.) 

See, his audacious face he turns to her’s ; 
Utt’ring with confidence some nauseous jest. 
And she endures it too—Oh! this looks vilely ! 
Ha! mark that courteous motion of his arm— 
What does he mean ?—he dares not take her hand! 
(Pauses and looks eagerly.) By heaven and hell he does! 

Letting go his hold of Jerome, he throws out his hands vehemently 

and thereby pushes him against the scene. 
Jer. Oh! I am stunn’d! my head is crack'd in twain: 
Your honour does forget how old { am. 
De Mon. Well, well, the wall is harder than I wist. 
Begone, and whine within. [Exit Jerome with a sad rueful countenance, 

(De Monfort comes forward to the front of lhe stage, and makes a 
long pause, expressive of great agony of mind.) 

It must be so; each passing circumstance ; 
Her hasty journey here ; her keen distress 
Whene’er my soul’s abhorrence | express’d; 
Ay, andthat damned reconciliation " 

With tears extorted from me: Oh, too well! 
All, all too well bespeak the shameful tale. 

I should have thought of heaven and hell conjoin’d, 
The morning star mix’d with infernal fire. 
Ere I had thought of this— 

Hell’s blackest magick, in the midnight hour, 
With horrid spells and incantation dire, 

Such combination opposite, unseemly, 

Of fair and loathsome, excellent and base, 


Vor. XIII.—No. 75. 2M 
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Did ne’er produce.—But every thing is possible, 


So as it may my misery enhance ! 

Oh! I did love her with such pride of soul! 
When other men, in gay pursuit of love, 
Each beauty follow'd, by her side I stray’d ; 
Far prouder of a brother’s station there, 
Than all the favours favour’d lovers boast. 

We quarrel'd once, and then I could no more 
The alter’d coldness of her eye endure, 

I slipped o'tip-toe to her chamber door ; 

And when she ask’d who gently knock’d—Oh! oh! 
Who could have thought of this ? 

(Throws himself into a chair, covers his face with his hand, and 

bursts into tears. After some time he starts up from his seat 
Suriously.) 
Hell’s direst torment seize the infernal villain! 
Detested of my soul! I will have vengeance ! 
I’ll crush thy swelling pride—I’ll still thy vaunting— 
I'll do a deed of blood!—Why shrink I thus ? 
If by some spell or magick sympathy, 
Piercing the lifeless figure on that wall 
Could pierce his bosom too, would I not cast it. 
(Throwing a dagger against the wall.) 
Shall groans and blood affright me? No, I'll do it. 
Tho’ gasping life beneath my pressure heaved, 
And my soul sudder’d at the horrid brink, 
I would not flinch.—Fy, this recoiling nature! 
O that his sever’d limbs were strew’d in air, 
So as I saw it not! 

(Enter Rezenvelt behind, from the glass-door. De Monfort turns 
round, and on seeing him starts back, then drawing his sword, 
rushes furiously upon him.) 

Detested robber! now all forms are over ; 
Now open villany, now open hate! 
Defend thy life! ) 
Rez. De Monfort thou art mad. 
De Mon. Speak not, but draw. Now for thy hated life! 

(They fight : Rezenvelt parries his thrusts with great skill, and at 4 
last disarms him.) 3 

Then take my life, black fiend, for hell assists thee. 
Rez. No, Monfort, but I’ll take away your sword. 

Not as a mark of disrespect tu you, 

But for your safety. By to-morrow’s eve 

I'll call on you myself and give it back ; 

And then, if 1 am charged with any wrong. 
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| I'll justify myself. Farewell, strange man! [Ezit. 


(De Monfort stands for some time motionless, like one stupified. 
— Enter to him a servant: he starts.) 
De Mon. Ha! who art thou ; 
Serv. ’Tis J, an’ please your honour. 
De Mon. (Staring wildly at him.) Who art thou ? 
Ser. Your servant Jacques. 
De Mon. Indeeed I knew thee not. 
Leave me, and when Rezenvelt is gone, 
Return and let me know. 
Ser. He's gone already. 
De Mon. How: gone so soon ? 


Ser. Yes, as his servant told me,s 


- He was in haste to go, for night comes on, 


And at the ev’ning hour he must take horse, 
To visit some old friend whose lonely mansion 
Stands a short mile beyond the farther wood ; 
And, as he loves to wander through those wilds, 
Whilst yet the early moon may light his way, 
He sends his horses round the usual road, 
And crosses it alone. 
1 would not walk thro’ those wild dens alone 
For all his wealth. For there, as I have heard, 
Foul murders have been done, and ravens scream ; 
And things unearthly, stalking thro’ the night, 
Have scared the lonely trav’ller from his wits. 
(De Monfort stands fixed in thought. 
I’ve ta’en your mare, an please you, from her field, 
And wait your farther orders. (De Monfort heeds him not. 
Her hoofs are sound, and where the saddle gall’d 
Begins to mend. What further must be done? 
(De Monfort still heeds him not.) 
His honour heeds me not. Why should I stay ? 
De Mon. (eagerly as he is going..) He goes alone, saidst thou ? 
Ser. His servant told me so. 
De Mon. And at what hour ? 
Ser, He ’parts from Amberg by the fall of eve. 
Save you my Lord! how changed your countenance is! 
Are you not well ? 
De Mon. Yes, I am well: begone, 
And wait my orders by the city wall : 


I’ll that way bend, and speak to thee again. [Exit Servant. 


(De Monfort walks rapidly two or three times across the stage; 
then seizes his dagger from the wall; looks steadfastly at its 
point, and Exit hastily.) 

(To be continued.) 
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OF TRAGEDY : 
With a passing Stricture on the modern Stage. 


(Continued from page 184.) 


Brumoy, in his parallel between the antient and modern Theatre, 
has some excellent observations on the forementioned matters, 
and to this I must refer my reader. 

I proceed to speak of the present Drama. No blustering hero, 
no insipid whiner is to be found in it :—(the distress of the prin- 
cipal personage, arising not from a disappointed love-passion, 
but from an affection of a higher and sublimer kind.) Neitheris 
there any intricacy or perplexity in the fable. It ig one : that is 
to say, without episode ; and conducted nearly on the principles 
of Aristotelic severity :—a severity, which, as the piece has not 
been offered to the stage, it is presumed, even the admirers of 
the modern drama, will not be forward to condemn. In a word, 
I have been more solicitous, with respect to the sentiments and 
languaye, than to the business of the scene. Dryden in his ob- 
servations on Rymer, thus expressed himself. Rapin attributes 
more to the dictio,* that is to the words and discourse of a tras 
gedy, than Aristotle has done, who places them in the last rank 
of beauties ; perhaps only last in order, because they are the last 
product of the design, of the disposition, or connection of its 
parts; of the characters, and of the thoughts proceeding from 
those manners. Rapin’s words are remarkable :—’ Tis not the 
admirable intrigue, the surprizing events, and extraordinary inci- 
dents, that make the beauty of a tragedy: ‘tis the discourses, when 
they are natural and passionate.”’—Dryden again—* Aristotle 
places the fable first ; not quoad dignitatem, sed quoad fundamen- 


tum; for a fable never so movingly contrived to those ends of 





* In this particular, however, much will depend on the passion intended 
to be shown. In that of ANGER, for instance, the most forcible imagery may, 
and indeed should be employed: while in that of GrigF, the language can 
scarcely be too plain :—in this state of mind, ornament will evermore be a | 
fault. 
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his, pity and terror, will operate nothing on our affections, ex- 
cept the characters, manners, thoughts, and words are suitable. 

«¢ Violent action (says the author of the Elements of Criticism) 
ought never to be represented on the stage. While the dialogue 
runs on, a thousand particulars concur to delude us into an im- 
pression of reality;—genuine sentiments, passionate language, 
and persuasive gesture. The spectator once engaged, is willing 
to be deceived, loses sight of himself, and without scruple enjoys 
the spectacle as areality. From this absent state he is roused by 
violent action; he wakes as from a dream, and gathering his 
senses about him, finds all to be a fiction."—Again, and in sup- 
port of what I have already adduced in regard to simplicity in 
tragedy. 

“Next upon the peculiarities of dramatic poem. The first 
I shall mention is a double plot; one of which must be of the 
nature of an episode in an epic poem; for it would distract the 
spectator ins‘ead of entertaining him, if he were forced to attend 
at the same time to two capital plots equally interesting. And 
even supposing it an under-plot of the nature of an episode, it 
seldom hath a good effect in tragedy, of which simplicity is the 
chief property; for an interesting subject that engages our 
warmest affections, occupies our whole attention, and leaves no 
room for any separate concern.” 

Let us attend at the same time, to what M. de Voltaire has 
remarked touching the versification of Tragedy: a talent cer- 
tainly superior to that which is ‘required for contriving or con- 
ducting the fable of it. ‘* Ihe art of being eloquent in verse is, 
of all arts the most rare. It is easy to find those who can plan a 
work, and versify it inacommon manner; but to treat it like 
true poets is a talent, imparted to few.” 

‘* All poetical performances, though ever so perfect in other 
points, must necessarily displease, if the lines are not strong and 
harmonius, and if there does not run through the whole a con- 
tinued elegance and inexpressible charm of verse that genius only 
can inspire, and about which, the world has argued so ill, and to 
80 little purpose, since the death of Boileau. 

It is a very gross mistake, to imagine that the versification is 
the least essential and least difficult part of a theatrical piece. 
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Racine, than whom, after Virgil, no man ever knew better the 
art of versifying, was not of that opinion. His Phedra alone, 
employed him for two years.” 

As I am on the subject of the language of Tragedy, it may not 
be improper to give in this place, the opinion of a very distin. 
guished writer, as to the use of figurative expression, and how far 
it may be indulged in by the dramatic author ; and this I the 
rather do, as sentiments of a very different nature, from thos 
which are here set forth, have, by many, been entertained on the 
matter. 


Et Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 
Hor. A.P, 


«¢ Here it may not be improper to obviate a common mistake, 
that seems to have arisen from the too strict interpretation of the 


the poet’s rule. Tragic character, he says, will generally expres 


their sorrows in a prosaic language. From this just observation, 
hastily considered and compared with the absurd practice of some 
writers, it has been concluded, that what we call pure poetry, the 
essence of which, consists in bold figures. and a lively imagery, 
hath no place on the stage. It may not be sufficient to oppose to 
this notion, the practice of the best poets, ancient and moder; 
for the question recurs, how far that practice is to be justified on 


the principles of good criticism and common sense. To come 
then, to the reason of the thing. 


The capital rule in this matter is, 
Reddere Persone—Convenientia cuique. 
But to do this, the situation of the persons, and the various par 
sions resulting from such situation, must be well considered. 
Each has a character, or turn of thinking peculiar to himself. 
But all agree in this property, that they occupy the whole atten 
tion of the speaker, and are perpetually offering to the mind 3 
set of pictures or images, suitable to his state, and expressive 4 
it. In these, the tragic character, of every denomination, loves 
to indulge: as we may see, by looking no farther than o 
what passes before us in common life, where persons under the 
influence of any passion, are more eloquent, and have a greatel 
quickness at allusion and imagery, than at othertimes. So thal 
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to take from the speaker this privilege of representing such pic- 
tures or images is so far from consulting nature, that it is, in 
effect, to overlook or reject one of her plainest lessons. 

’Tis true, if one character is busied in running after the images 
which nature throws in the way only of some other; or if, in 
representing such images as are proper to the character, the 
imagination is taken up in tracing minute resemblances, and 
amusing itself with circumstances that have no relation to the 
case in hand, then indeed, the censure of these critics is well 
applied. It may be fine poetry, if you will, but very bad dramatic 
writing. But let the imagery be ever so great or splendid, if it 
be such only as the governing passion loves to conceive and paint, 
and if it be no further dilated on, and with no greater solicitude 
and curiosity than the natural workings of the passion demands, 
the dramais so far from rejecting such poetry, that it glories in it 
as what is most essential to its true end and design. * * * Still, 
perhaps, we are but on the surface of this matter. The true 
ground of this mistaken criticism, is the notion that when the 
hero is at the crisis of his fate, he is not at liberty to use poetical, 
that is highly figurative expression : but that the proper season 
for these things, is when he has nothing else todo, Whereas, the 
truth is just the contrary. The figures, when he is greatly agitated, 
come of themselves, and suiting the grandeur and dignity of his 
situation, are perfectly natural. To use them in his cool and 
quiet moments, when he has no great interests to prosecute or 
extricate himself, is directly against nature. For in this state of 
things, he must seek them, if he will have them; and when he 
has got them, and made the best use of them, what do they pro- 
duce? Notsublimity, but bombast. For it is not the figures, 
but the suitableness to the occasion, that produces either. 

To draw the whole then of what has been said on the subject, 
into a standing RULE, for the observance of the Dramatic poet. 

‘“‘ Man is so formed, that whether he be in joy or grief: or 


“confidence or despair: in pleasure or pain: in prosperity or. 
“ distress : in security or danger; or torn and distracted by all 
“ ‘the various modifications of love, hate and fear; the imagina- 
‘« tion is incessantly presenting to the mind, an infinite variety of 
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‘* images or pictures, conformable to his situation: and thes i 


** pictures receive their various colouring from the habits which 


‘* his birth and condition, his education, profession and pur. 


‘* suits, have induced. ‘The representation of these is the 


‘¢ Poetry, and a just representation, in a great measure, the p) 


‘* art of dramatic writing.” 

The chorus, as exhibited in the present performance, is no 
according to the ordinary practice of the ancients, who kept it on 
the stage during the whole of the representation ;—Euripides, 
indeed excepted,—and for which, by the way, he has been cep. 
sured by Aristotle and his followers, though evidently without 
sufficient reason. The following extract from M. de Voltaire, 
will show the absurdity of the practice in question, and serve a 
the same time, as a justification of the poet in his departure fron 
the general rule :—‘‘ Chez les anciens le cheeur remplissait |'inte- 
valle des actes, et parisait toujours sur la scene. II y avaiti 
cela plus d’un inconvenient: car ou il parlait dans les entr. 
actes de ce qui s’etait passé dans les actes precedens, et c’etait uz 
repetition fatigante, ou il prevenait ce qui devait arriver dansk 
actes suivans, et cetait une annonce qui pouvoit derober k 
plaisir de lasurprize, ou, enfin, il etoit etranger au sujet, et pi 
consequence il devait ennuyer. La presence continuelle du chew 
dans la Tragedie, me parait encore plus impracticable. L’intrig& 
d'une piece exige d'ordinaire, que les principaux acteurs aiett 
des secrets 4 se confier, Eh! le moyen de dire son secret 3 tout 
un peuple ? C’est une chose plaisante de voir Phedre avouert 
une troupe de femmes un amour incesteux, quelle doit craindre de 
s'avouer 4 elle meme. On demandera peutetre comment is 
anciens pouvaient conserver si scrupuleusement un usage si sujet 
au ridicule: C'est quils etaient persuadés que le cheeur etaith 
basse et le fondement de la Tragedie. Longtems meme le poem 
dramatique ne fut qan simple Choeur, et les personnages quon y3 
ajouté ne furent regardeés que comme des episades ; & il y a encore 


aujourdhui des scavans qui ont le courage d’assurer que nol: By 


n’avons aucune ideé dela veritable Tragedie, depuis que no 
avons barni les cheeurs.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 


(Continued from Page 208.) — 


Wilford. My God! How horrible a plot. What a frightful june- 
tion of wickedness and inhumanity! What name can be given to 
such designs ? What a man—a monster ! How doI tremble, that I 
am the assistant and companion of his villany ; I, who am guilty 
enough to deserve his confidence, His depravity revives in me 
the sense of pity, which 1 had stifled, and recals sentiments of 
virtue to which I have long beena stranger. I will obey their 
voice. Heaven! I will obey thine. This perhaps is the path 
opened for me to retrace my career of guilt, to redeem the crimes 
of my life, I will discover all to Hargrave,—But should my 
master discover—a frightful death—and would death deter me 
from a crime, or’ is it only to do right that I want courage.—But 
Hargrave approaches. I am now too agitated to speak to him, 
I must meditate a plan to save both him and myself. 

[Exit Wilford. 


Enter Harcrave and HAMMonD. 


Hargrave. Your endeavours are vain, Hammond; nothing can 
calm my uneasiness. Was not that Wilford, I saw going out. 
Where is his master? I hoped to find him here. His company 
alone can dissipate my sorrow. Whatever method I take to divert, 
does but increase it. | 

Hammond. And you conceal from me the cause of it ? 

Hargrave. You know, Hammond, that I had a father, a mis- 
tress, a friend, that I have basely wronged them all three—and 
you know not the cause of my grief? Ah! my father, my dear 
father! amply are you revenged on your unnatural son. Yes, 
Hammond, to my despair, that venerable old man is constantly 
present to my imagination. How is my heart racked with the 
remembrance of the outrages he suffered from me before I left 


London.—My mad extravagance had plunged me into the horrors 
Vou. XII.—No. 75. 2x. | 
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of poverty. Again, and again, I had recourse to that kind father, 
who had so often snatched me from distress. With what inso. 
lence did I demand fresh supplies! How must his heart have been 
pierced by the harsh and threatening tone of his son. But he 
answered it not; but fixing on me his eyes beaming with ten- 
derness, he dissolved in tears. He reproached me not, he sure 
rendered to me the last remains of his property, ‘embraced 
me, moistened my face with his tears, and spoke to me 
these words, every word of which is now a dagger to my heart. 
‘* Heaven be praised my son, that I have yet something left to sup- 
ply your wants. Though I be destitute, what mattersit? | 
consent, oh, God! to live in wretchedness, if thou wilt shower 
thy blessings on my son—that he may be virtuous” And I was 
insensible—I could abandon him—This best of fathers, whose 
bosom Iso cruelly lacerated—Hammond, I abhor myself. 

Hammond. How gratifying is it to me, dear master, to hear 
this regret. Pardon an old servant who has long loved you, as, 
dare I say it—as a father? I see the renewal of virtue in you; 
I congratulate you. How long have I deplored the blind infatua- 
tion which misled you; it is now dissipated—Let us lose not an 
instant; let us return to London, to virtue, to religion. 

Hargrave. Religion! Vain phantom! at which I have long 
ceased to tremble. 

Hammond. And can you then, sir, despise that which used to be 
so dear to you, so estimable in the eyes of society, which used to 
render you so prized, and may I not say, so tranquil, so happy. 
My talent, I must confess, is too humble to argue controversial 
points, but permit me to suggest, that it is but lately that you 


have scoffed at that which you used to venerate. What super- 
natural light have you acquired in so short a time? 
Hargrave. The chains of religion are good for children, for the 


multitude ; let us break them! 


Hammond. Permit me, sir, to ask another question. Why, 


since your change, has constant disgrace attended you? you, 
formerly the favourite of fortune, the child of happiness. All 


your pleasures have forsaken you ; shame and misfortune stare 
you in the face, and despair hangs over you. Heaven begins to 
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avenge itself. (Falls on his knees.) Oh, sir! my dear master! 
With tears I embrace your knees. Pardon my zeal. Do not poi- 
son the last moments of your father’s existence, let them be 
serene. Let him not carry with him to the tomb his apprehen- 


sions for your future fate. Provoke not the wrath of heaven, 


which is now suspended over you. If what I fear were to happen, 
I could not survive your misfortune. 

Hargrave. Rise. Your zeal excuses your simplicity. But I 
caution you not to give me any more such proofs. As to my 
father, I have several times hesitated whether I should’ return to 
him. The idea of finding him in misery is more than I can sup- 
port. Iwill consult my friend Malvern on it. 

Hammond. He your friend! Ah! sir, do not believe it. Yes, 
I must speak; or my heart will burst; silence were a crime—He 
is your betrayer, yourenemy, the instrument of your ruin. 

Hargrave. Insolent old man! Have done! What; do you 
dare thus to load with opprobrium the name of my friend—the 
name which to me is sacred? Avoid my anger ; or dread lest I 
forget that you are beneath my resentment. [ Exeunt severally. 


Enp oF tHe First Act. 





ACT Il. 


GRENVILLE and AMELIA. 


Grenville. What a satisfaction, my dear sister, after so longa 


separation, to be near a friend who needs our assistance. 

Amelia, Have you yet seen him? 

Grenville. I just caught a sight of him, as he was going into 
the garden, which belongs to this house. But he seemed so 

Amelia. But tell me, in the first place, my dear brother, is it 
not to be feared that he will learn our arrival too early for the 
success of our design. 

Grenville. I am not uneasy on that score ; I believe I have taken 


‘Sufficient precaution. 


Amelia,, You have then seen the unfortunate Hargrave. True, 
he has bitterly offended me, but I cannot be indifferent to his fate 
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Grenville. Your sentiments are praiseworthy ; he was destined 


for you; a tie, almost as strong, bound him to me—he was my 


friend—Sad remembrance! Alas! perhaps at this moment he 
hates me. When I saw him, he seemed exactly in that unhappy 
state which Hammond's letter described. How is he changed! 
No longer that brilliant young man whom health and spirits » 
adorned. His countenance pale, careworn, and abashed ; his 
step, feeble and uncertain, indicate too plainly a soul on which 
grief preys. The hand of the Almighty, even now, weighs heawy 
on him—He suffers.—You weep, Amelia. 

Amelia. You know my sentiments for Hargrave, can you won 
der at. the impression his situation makes on me? Unfortunat 
young man, perhaps this is but the beginning of his trouble, th 
forerunner of a fatal ruin. 

Grenville. Let us hope better. His remorse may be the source 
of his happiness. What is the object of our journey? Is it not 
to lead him back to virtue, to religion? Nothing can be mor 
favourable to our views, than to find him torn by. his own con 
science. Hargrave is not without sensibility. A villain ha 
misled him, but his infatuation will have an end. | 

Amelia. You restore me to life. Yes, I will give myself up to 
those pleasing hopes you suggest. I shall see Hargrave, again 
- virtuous, again faithful. I shall not be ashamed to love him. 
How shall I rejoice to restore his affairs, by sharing my fortune 
with him. He has lost his all, and he is to me but the mor 
interesting. My heart remains his. It will be my task to restore 
him to peace, to happiness. But, should he no longer love me. 
Should his heart ———— 

Grenville. Do not disturb yourself, Amelia; could he forget 
you, he must be amonster. A love like his, may be distracted by 
the course of events, but it cannot be destroyed. You have had 
sufficient proofs of it before he left London. Retire for a time; 
I have appointed this spot to see Hargrave. Surely I shall suc- 
ceed in touching his heart. The sad event which I have to com- 
municate, will surely reach his soul, and melt 

Amelia. But do you not fear that this distressing intelligence 
may have too powerful an effect on him? It is terrible. I know his 
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excessive sensibility; and in the state in which he now is, this 
would be a thunderstroke to him. Spare him, I entreat you, and 


dread driving him to despair. 

Grenville. Your attachment to him exaggerates the danger— 
When one. has to attack what they calla philosopher, (and I 
blush that a friend of mine should be found in that class,) arms 
too piercing cannot be used—But retire, and commit the rest to 
my friendship. You know me neither harsh nor unfeeling. 

[Exit AMELIA. 
I am about to see him: How do.I dread this first interview. Yet, 
I love him beyond expression. What will be my reception? With- 
out doubt, cold and repelling: that lexpect. But my friendship 
shall triumph over his injustice. If he treats me with disdain, I : 
shall be hurt; but I will repress my feelings—I will make him 
blush, and will make him happy. Here he is. 
(Hargrave speaking to a Servant, who follows him.) 

This is the stranger's apartment is it, (lurning round.) Ah! 
what asurprize! Grenville! 

Grenville. Embrace me, dear friend ; let me at length enjoy a 
pleasure of which I have been so long deprived. 

Hargrave. You call me your friend ; you would embrace me— 
Beware of lavishing your kindness on a wretch who merits but 
your indignation. Let me shun you. Your presence is a reproach, 
which humiliates and confounds me. 

Grenville. Cease vain regrets, dear Hargrave. I should be 
unworthy of ever having been your friend, if the little clouds, 
which have for a moment overshadowed so delightful an intercourse, 
had occasioned me to forget its duties, at a moment too, when 
those duties have become imperative and sacred, when my friend 
isin trouble. It has been my misfortune to offend you ; you have 
punished me very severely for it. ‘The time we have been sepa- 
rated, to me, has seemed long, cruelly long, and will for the 
future render me more cautious. Pardon my faults, and tell me 
that I am still your friend. | 

Hargrave. Friend, dear, but too generous friend. I tremble to 
pronounce that name, of which I am unworthy. How is my heart 
oppressed. It is I, dear Grenville, yes I only, who offended you, 
and why ?——-Because you loved me, because you extended your 
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hand to drag me from the edge of a precipice which I trod with 
composure, Wretch that I was! I repelled your friendly hand— 
Grenville. Hargrave, no more of the past. Evince to me, by for. 
getting the sad events which deprived me of your friendship, that 
you restore it to me. Alas! the moment that’ reunites us, and 
which should be so joyful, is sufficiently saddened by circum. 
stances, to which we need not add. I have intelligence to com. 
municate—Ah, my friend, prepare your heart for the sharpest 
stroke—Your father ! 
Hargrave. You shudder—I understand you—My woes have 
reached their height—I am lost—Despair—/(He is going.) | 
Grenville. (stopping him) Where would you go, Hargrave? 
Weak mortal! Summon that courage that used to elevate you 
above the world—Yes, my friend, your father is no more! But 
soaring above the sad circumstances which involved him, he died 
like a wise man—What heroisin did his last moments display! 
Perhaps at this instant he regrets that his son is so little like him, 
Hargrave. No, no; his son, his unworthy son, no more is pr: 
sent to his memory; and if he does remember him, ‘tis butto 
abhor, to curse him. Spare me not; tell me all that remains of 
this terrible scene. Repeat to me the imprecations, which, in his 
last moments, he uttered against me. I had but too well deserved 
them—Could he name me, could he hear me named. without 


horror? Did he not pray that every curse which can fall on maa 
¢hould be united in his unnatural son? 








the cause of his ruin. 
Oh, despair fraught idea! Leave me, let me revenge hin—— 

Grenville. That would be but still further to offend him. Those 
are not the commands which a dying father laid on you. Moder: 
ate your agitation, and hear what, in his last hour, he required of 
you. How different from your apprehensions, how injurious is 
your conjecture to so virtuous, so exemplary a father. I will pass 
over the circumstances of his death; the state in which I find you, 
permits me not to dwell on them. My tears betray me—they wert 
unhappy. 

Hargrave. Your tears tell me but too much. 

Grenville. 1 was then absent. As soon as I learned his situ 
tion, I returned to town. I went tosee him. I found him dying. 
A divine serenity beamed in his features, which expressed that of 
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said he, in a:weak and inarticulate voice, 
«that my misfortunes are approaching to a close. I feel it with 
« pleasure, and I bless the aiding hand of death. My happiness 
«¢ would be perfect, if reflections on the fate of my son.” —Sighs 
stifled his accents, and tears inundated his deadened eyes. ‘* My , 
‘ son is far distant,” said he, with sobs, ‘* he is in danger, he is 
‘¢ in misfortune ; and it is dreadful to me to die and leave him in 
«it, Hasten to find him out; go to him, and endeavour to 
«infuse some consolation on his heart, by assuring him that I 
«love him, I pardon him, that the last effort of my paternal 
“ hands, is to extend them to heaven in his favour, that my last 
‘«¢ words are prayers for his welfare; that my. last tears flowed for 
«him. Take my blessing to him, and if my death afflicts him— 
‘* for perhaps he-yet loves me—conjure him to moderate his grief ; 
‘* but tell him, at the same time,’’—and here his voice became 
stronger, and his air imposing,—‘‘ Tell him, that if the prayers, 
« the orders of his dying father, if the voice of his guardian angel, 
“ perhaps now speaking by my mouth, have any weight with 
« him, that he return to virtue and religion, and then he will be 
“ happy.” It has been my effort to remember these words of your 
father’s and I repeat them to you faithfully. Hardly had he finished 
speaking, when he summoned the little strength that remained to 
him, he raised himself in his bed, lifted his hands to heaven, and 
breathed the most fervent prayers for your conversion and felicity. 
Death surprized him in the midst of the prayers he was uttering 
for you, and the name of his son was the last word he uttered. 
Yes, my friend, obey the orders of your venerable father; do not 
suffer yourself to be overcome by the weight of your grief—Your 
silence—your sad and confounded look alarms me—Emerge from 
this stupor—your afflictions 

Hargrave. Too generous friend, of the vilest of men—Leave 
me for some minutes to myself—Let me recal my fortitude and 
collect my strength, to recover from my present disorder of mind. 

Grenville. As you desire it, I leave you, but shall shortly return 
to you. fExit Grenville. 

Hargrave. (After a few moments silence.) What new. sensations 
seize upon me! Is it the dreadful tidings I have just received, 
Which invest with ominous gloom all around me? Or is it but 
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the effect of that remorse which has so long agitated me? 4 
secret voice whispers from the bottom of my soul that I am guilty. 
that I am entering on the punishment of my guilt. Wha 
punishment can exceed my faults? My excesses have plunged the 
best of fathers in indigence and woe; and, (for J cannot deceive 
myself, ) into the grave. To these crimes, I have added that of 
abandoning—what ?—an idolatrous and superstitious: bigotry? 
Can that.be acrime? To have despised superstition? For is jt 
any thing more than superstition? Ah, why canI not, formy 
comfort, believe it to be so? These harrassing doubts, this dis. 
tressful indecision—Are they the weakness of my mind, or ar 


they the cries of conscience? In what a dark wilderness am] 
lost ! 


Enter MALvern. 


Malvern. (aside) Let me hasten to take advantage of this 
moment, that he is alone. Grenville mayreturn. (to Hargrave) 
You are thoughtful, Hargrave. I did not expect to find yous, 


I came to congratulate you on the arrival of Grenville. 

Hargrave. Be the witness of my despair. Iam lost, my friend. 
My father is no more ; and his death was under circumstances ‘0 
terrible—Grenville, whose friendship would have spared meits 
detail, could not restrain his tears in relating it to me, 

Malvern. And it is this news which so overwhelms my friend, 
the courageous Hargrave? The pusillanimity of Grenville ha 
infected his exalted mind. Is it not fit that an old man, loaded 
with years and infirmities, should yield to the common destiny! 
He is now delivered from his cares—Is that a cause of despair? 

Hargrave. Can you insult my grief? And was not that old 
man my father?. Ought I to forget the kindnesses he has heaped 
on me? Ought I to forget the bitter sorrows with which I por 
soned the latter years of his existence? You know with what 
generosity he sacrificed to me his all—Alas ! have not my excessés 
plunged him into thegrave? AmI not his murderer? The mur 
derer of my father, my benefactor! Heart rending thought. If 
justice is in heaven, what must be my punishment ? 


(To be continued.) 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


(Continued from page 200.) 


It was alleged that there were great opportunities given to persons 
belonging to the theatre. to get articles from trades-people. This was 
denied by the present sub-committee, and it was hard to visit the 
conduct of former committees on the present. It had also been alleged 
that a great number of orders of admittance to the theatre had been issued by 
the defendants. This. was denied by the sub-committee, for they say they 


B issued less than was ever issued in a season before ; and what they did give, 


they were advised were for the benefit of the theatre. The answer of the de- 
fendants admitted that the theatre was embarrassed, and that it was so in 
1814, occasioned by alterations of the theatre, which amounted to 17,0004, 
which at the time was well known to the subscribers. He (the learned counsel) 
thought the allegations of the bill coinpletely answered, although it was 
allezed that the sub-committee was not properly chosen. a¢cording to the act 


of parliament, as after they were chosen they were not submitted to the ge-. 


neral assembly for their approbation. 


The Lord Chancellor—<‘ Is there any thing in the act of parliament that 
says they must ?’’ 

Sie Arthur Piggott, in continuation, said he had been looking into the act 
of parliament, and could not find where it was stipulated. There was no 
specific charge of mismanagement against any of the defendants. They 
denied a wish of engaging a greater number of performers than was neces- 
sary, or to give them greater salaries. ‘They did not deny the embarrass- 
ments of the theatre, but they say they can open it with 1,000/. and that 
Mr, Peter Moore was ready to advance that sum. Therefore he trusted that 
his Lordship would think there was no tiecessity for continuing the injunc- 
tion, and that his Lordship would not take up the wild scheme of the self- 
created committee, close the theatre, dismiss the sub-committee, and 
send the performers adrift. If the plaintiffs found themselves aggrieved, they 
might apply to the legislature. He hoped it would not be necessary for him 
to have any thing to say in reply, but that ‘his Lordship would dissolve the 
injunction. 


The Lord Chancellor then retired from the court for half an hour; on his 


‘return— 


Sir Arthur Piggott said, he had forgot to state, that the rent of the theatre, 
which was paid to the Duke of Bedford, with the taxes, was 3,000/. per 
annum, which must be paid whether the theatre ‘was open or closed : there 
was also the interest of the bond debts, which must be paid. The sub-com- 
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mittee had entered into some new engagements with performers; one with | 
Miss Cubitt, and the other with Mr. Stephen Kemble, as manager, at , 
salary of 400/. for the season, with 10 per cent on the net proceeds of the 
profits. : . 

Sir Samuel Romilly—‘* I am counsel, my Lord, for the plaintiffs, who 
obtained the injunction, and I will take up as little of your Lordship’s time 
as possible, not near as much as my Learned Friend, for he hada most dif. 
ficult task to perform. 1 have nothing to complain of as to the regulation ot 
your Lordship, that only one counsel of a side should be heard, or of the 
Jength of argument of my Learned Friend, but I have to complain of the spiri 
of it, a spirit of ill-humour which generally does not belong to him. He 
told your Lordship that we were actuated only by motives to cover a job, 
without venturing to mention what that job was. The first objection he 
took was the want of parties ; it is not necessary for me to say a word in 
answer, for it is huown that those parties could be added by to-morrow, anj 
that this motion might be considered as only part argued. 1 am surprise 
that my Learned Friend could be so angry, for it is contrary to his general 
good humour. I will put the case in as narrow a compass as possible. Its 
the bill of eight proprietors, filed not only for themselves, but for the maj. 
rity of their fellows, against the five defendants, the sub-commnittee of tle 
theatre. My Learned Friend asked why those eight should be selected 4 
plaintiffs. It is true they were the select committee, not authorised certauls 
only as they were approved by the general assembly. Why my Learned Frieui 
selected the names of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cocker for his animadversivns, 
instead of Calcraft and Lambe, 1 do not know, except that they are solic: 
tors, which reminds me of a story of a Welsh Judge, who looking over tle 
list of trials, said, ‘ 1 am sure this case won't last long, for it is a rich att 
hey against a poor widow.” Mr. Cocker is not a plaintiff, and Mr. Elhs 
the solicitor in the cause. The statement is a short one—the Plaintiffs want 
to redeem the theatre, and my Learned Friend calls the proposition mot- 
strous. 1 beg, before I proceed further, that any thing I shall say, mut 
not be taken as casting the least imputation on the Defendants, who | have 


the greatest respect for, but they cannot complain if they put themselves it 
a situation that they were never intended to shine in. 


One of thein is a great 
politician; another is a solicitor of great eminence, who I am always hap}! 
to call my Learned Friend. They might be able to sway a sceptre, or rut 
kingdoms; but 1 doubt if they are capable of managing a theatre.—The 
what does this amount to? We want to get rid of the Secretary of State- 
the Lord of the empty Treasury—and the Lord Chaneellor, who preside 
over the claims of creditors. We acknowledge our opposition so- far. 1 cat 
tell my Learned Friend, that all oppositions are not actuated by the motives 


generally ascribed to them. We do uot charge the Defendants with any cr 
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rupt motives, but I will say, that I have disclosed to your Lordship the whole 
secret of the job.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor—** [ suppose the great seal is in the hands of the 
five ?”’ 

Sir Samuel Romilly—** [ do not know, my Lord, “but the keeper of the 
conscience (Mr. Wilson) must be much disturbed, if the creditors of the 
theatre are very clamorous ; and they must be the quietest set of creditors in 
the world, if they are not. I will take the case on their own answers, It 
was stated, that in Mr. Robins’s affidavit he said, that the theatre may sus- 
tain great injury if the Sub-Committee are allowed to continue to act. It is 
not so, for it says wild or may.” 

Sir Arthur Piggott—** It is not so in the office copy of the affidavit.” 

Sir S. Romilly—** You are certainly right; but it makes no difference, for’ 
without the affidavit [ shall be able to shew that a great injury must be sus- 
tained. For ever since the year 1812, the theatre bas been going on with 
great loss, except one season, and the debts now amount to 8,000/. and they 
were increased very much in the last season. It is true they were 60,0004, 
before the administration of the Defendants ; but have they not increased it 
since, and has it not been a losing concern? ‘Then, take it in the language 
of my Learned Friend, we want to shut it up to put an end to the loss ; and 
is it uot better to do so now than when the debts are much larger ?—are there 
hopes that the triumvirate will redeem it ?> My Learned Friend is very grave, 
and there is also a very grave gentleman behind him (Mr. Moore), who says 
he will advance’ 1,000/. to open the theatre, and that he had done it before. 
It was like the man who proposed to pay off the national debt with 10s. 6d. 
What was the consequence of Mr. Moore’s advance of 1,0(0/, last season? it 


was an addition to the debt of the theatre, of several thousands of pounds, 


Let the creditors go on with their suits, and get executions. The publie may 


go and see the performers, but that which ought to be behind them, and 


always was considered a necessary appendage to dramatic performances, would 
be absent, the scenery, &c. What we propose is, to make an arrangement 
with the creditors before the theatre is open, and we swear that we have, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, entered into a compromise with 
creditors to the amount of 34,000/. and that they have agreed to take 10s. in 
the pound, which wouid relieve the theatre of the incumbrances which were 
pressing, but that the creditors refuse to treat under the existing cireum- 
stances. {[t seems wonderful to my Learned Friend, that the majority of the 
General Assembly should say it was not advisable that the theatre should open 
until this arrangement was made. It is certainly true, that neither my 
Learned Friend nor myself are in the habit of paying much attention to 
majorities. Your Lordship will bear in your mind, that the engagement to 
pay off the debt of 34,000. was on the conditivn that it should be paid before 
the theatre opened. I take it to be quite clear, that the General Assembly, 
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has the right to draw all the authority from the Sub-Committee. I do not | im 
mean the first Sub-Committee, for they could bind the other Propritors ; op 
but this present Sub-Committee, this triumvirate, cannot, for they are not he 
authorized as a Sub-Gommittee, which I will shew, for they were never es 
approved of by the General Assembly after they were elected by seven of the eal 
General Colmmittee ; and the twentv-fourth clause of the Act of Parhawment be 
says, that in fourteen days after such election they must be approved of by shi 
the General Assembly, who have the power to approve or reject ; and the foi 
34th clause of the same Act, alluding to the substitution of members of the un 
Sub-Committee, says they must be elected as bereinbefore-mentioned ; and ou 
’ there has not Leen one of the Sub-Committees, except the first, that was ap. to 
proved of by the General Assembly, and never had the approbation of the su 
Proprietors, and, of course, were illegal.”’ a 





The Lord Chancellor—‘* What has been the practice as to the appoint: tie 

ment of the Sub-Committee under the Act ?” : , 
Sir A. Piggott—‘*‘ The approbation of the General Assembly never was eit 
taken but in the first instance of the Sub-Committee being appointed.” th 
The Lord Chancellor—* It makes the case very important if the Sub- He 
Committee, for the last five years, have not been regularly elected to the it 
management.” he 
Sir S. Romilly—** Now | will shew how the Sub-Committee stand. Loni at 
Yarmouth and Mr. Walpole have resigned, and the three remaining contin ad 
to act as if they had full powers.” so 

Mr. Wetherell—*‘ They are so authorised by the Act of Parliament.” 

Sir S. Romilly—‘‘ If Mr. Wetherell is allowed to interfere, 1) must insist in 
that Mr. Bell shall be also heard.’’ if 
Mr. Wetherell—‘* I thought I heard the sound of Mr. Bell's voice first ; | th 
only wished to draw your Lordship’s attention to the particular words of tle si 
Act of Parliament.’’ tl 
The Lord Chancellor—‘‘ There is no part of the Acts of Parliament that a 
shall escape me ; and if I keep you until nine o’clock at night, none of the ce 
parties can complain, for there was a specific contrdct made with me jn the 1 
House of LordS, that this theatre should never get into the Court of e 
Chancery.”’ a 
Sir Samuel Romilly—‘* The two I have mentioned have given notice of their in 
resignation—that is, they are only nominally Sub-Committee men, but the A 
other three are proceeding to engage performers. 1 do not say that three out 8 
of five could not act; but then there would be a majority, and the proprie- is 
tors have the right to have the opinion of the five in every case; one of the C 
Plaintiffs, Mr. Lambe, who had been one of the Sub-Committee, now asks n 
your Lordship to put an end to that Committee, and states it as his cpinion, st 
that it would be better governed by being under the control of one unfettered tl 
tl 


manager. His Learned Friend was quite angry that Mr. Lambe should have 
given such an opinion, but that was not to be wondered at, as he was now 
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supporting an administration who would not allow people to give their 
opinions. Mech has been said as to the ruin and distress of the performers, 
but that never can take place while there is a generous public. We will do 
as much, nay more to assist them, than any other set of men will, but we 
cannot support thei at the loss of 7,000/. per annum. It is not, therefore, 
because performers of great merit will be put out of employ, that your Lord- 
ship will allow this theatre to proceed. There is 10,000/. due to the per- 
formers ; let that sum be paid to them, and they will be satisfied to wait 
until after Christmas for the theatre to open. My Learned Friend says, it is 
ourintention to go on; but our job is to dethrone these monarchs, or direc- 
tory of five. I am willing to give every thing to him, and he may take it as 
such; fur it is uecessary to the welfare of the theatre, that they should be 
removed, [trust, as your Lordship saw there was cause to grant the injunc- 
tion, that you will see that it ought to be continued.”’ 

Sir Arthur Piggott replied, and denied that he had mentioned the names 
either of Mr. Cocker or Mr. Ellis, with any intention of disrespect, but if 
the theatre was closed, Covent-garden theatre would be much benefited by it. 
He did not say Mr. Ellis was a large proprietor of Covent-garden theatre, but 
it was whispered about that Mr. Robins was ; and it was also well known that 
he was an auctioneer, and would have no objection to sell Drury-lane theatre 
at auction, and there was no man more capable of puffing it off to the best 
advantage. The Learned Counsel made a most excellent reply, which we are 
sorry our limits will not allow us to give. 

The Lord Chancellor—‘* I will look into the Acts of Parliament this even- 
ing, and also the bill and answers, and give you my opinion to-morrow, 
if not, on Monday. As to the objection of want of parties, this has been 
the case in the Opera-house, and all concerns of this kind, but it is impos- 
sible to get at them. The encumbrancers certainly ought to be heard. If 
this Sub-Committee was not properly elected, it caunot legally act, for by its 
acts it cannot bind the corporation. If performers engaged with them, they 
could not come on the corporation, but they might come on the Sub-Com- 
mittee. Do not let me be understood in saying they are not properly appoint- 
ed. If they are properly constituted, the Plaintiffs are the persons who 
appointed them, for there is no power for any other persons to act. On cast- 
ing my eye over the Act of Parliament. 1 see no power given to the General 
Assembly, except over the first Sub-Committee. Then, if the Act has not 
given the corporation the power of approving of the Defendants, their power 
is gone altogether. The only case brought to bear on this, has been those of 
canals, where the Legislature had authorised bodies to raise large sums of 
mouey, in which case the Legislature has always confined them to a certain 
sum; and if it was not sufficient fur the purpose, this Court would uot allow 
them to put it to any other use but that intended by the Legislature. But let 
the power in this case lay where it may, this Act says they must go on with 
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the performances, otherwise the patent is a nullity, and the patent has beey 
the answer to all persons applying for permission to build a theatre. [ mus 
have a few hours to look over the papers befure I give my decision, and if [dy 
not give it to-morrow, I will communicate it to the parties on Monday,” 
August 15.—the Lord Chancellor said, he had read over the papers, the 
bill, the affidavits, and Acts of Parliament connected with this case, Upon 
which he was now prepared to give his judgment. Hs Lordship said tlie pre. 
sent injunction was granted on an application made by Sir S. Romilly, on 
behalf of Mr. Robins and seven other individuals, praying that an account of 
the debts due from Drary-lane Theatre, to performers and others, and tle 
property possessed by the theatre applicable to the payment of the same, 
should be made up; that a sum. of money equal to the discharge of th 
debts should be. raised by mortgage, or sale of part of the property of the 
theatre ; and that the Defendants, five gentlemen, composing the Sub-Com- 
mittee of management should be restrained, under an injunction, from re. 
opeuing the theatre, engaging performers, stage-manager, or other persons, 
for the purpose -of theatrical representations, or from otherwise interferin: 
with the concerns on the property, until arrangements were made for clearinz 
the theatre from its embarrassments. His Lordship observed, the motion wx 


certainly one of considerable importance to the parties, and he was therefor 


anxious to dispose of it with the least possible delay. ‘T'wo Acts of Parlis 


ment had been passed for regulating the concerns of this theatre—one in 
1410, and the other 1612. To these Acts his Lordship proceeded to adver, 
and commentedon them, clause by clause, at considerable length. His Lori. 
ship observed, that in 1410, considerable diseussion took place in Chancery 
relative to the concerns of this theatre. On that occasion he, from feeling 
of personal regard tu the late Mr. Sheridan, devoted much time, both in ani 
out of Court, to bring about such an arrangement as might be necessary to all 
parties. Under the arrangement then made, the theatre proceeded till it w# 
unfortunately destroyed by fice, at which time the property was insured fet 
no more than 35,0002. In 1810, an Act was passed for re-buiiding the theatre; 
those who interested themselves’ in this object, thought that it would le 
alventageous to the Company that they should be erected into a body corpo 
rate.—This was done; but with the advantages which they gained by this 
proceeding, they also entailed on themselves the disadvantages belonging t 
it. By the Act then passed, the Company were authorised to raise 300,(00. 
for re-building the theatre, and for settling the claims of the proprietors, | 
renters, and others belonging to the former one. The theatre bad beet 
finished and opened for the purpose of theatrical representations. ‘The pre 
sent case, therefore, differed materiaily from that of the Regent's Canal, It 
was not like the case of a speculation, undertaken with the sanction of au 
Act of Parliament, which expressly authorised the expenditure of 300,0004; 


and which 300,000, having been expended, it was discovered that as much 
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more was wanted to complete work.—In such a case, the Court of Chancery 
would interfere, but in the present instance there was no such ground for 
interference. On looking over the Act of Parliameat, it would appear that 
the building and opening of this theatre were counected with certain letters 
patent, and it was a question worthy of the consideration of the parties, how 
far it would be prudent for them to close the theatre, they holding a patent 
restraining the public from having the accommodaticn of any other in its 


stead. Under this first Act, in 1610, there was constituted a General Assem- 
> 


‘bly, a Special General Assembly, and a General Committee, but there was 


not a word in the Act relative to the Sub-Committee. The Act then went-on 
to vame ten individuals, who were to select eleven others from the body of 
Proprietors, and these twenty-one were to form the General Committee. 
These ten individuals were all highly respectable gentlemen ; he was not.now 
called on to give an opinion whether they were well qualified to manage a 
theatrical concern, otherwise he should say he could see one name amongst them 
which would have been as well omitted ; that was the name of his old friend, 
Mr. W. Adam, now at the head of the Jury Court in Scotland. These ten 
gentlemen, however, selected eleven others, amongst whom were the late 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. P. Moore, one of the present Defendants. Mr. 
Moore was also a trustee, and it did appear, had acted with more liberality 
towards the theatre than he was called on to do. His Lordship proceeded to 
read the other sections of the Act of 1810, and to comment on them at length, 
and observed, if the parties could not agree, the result of coming to Chan- 
cery, asin the case of the Opera House, would be the sale of the property, if, 
indeed, a sale of the property of a corporate body could be accomplished. 
Next came the Act of 1812, which repealed certain parts of the Act of 1810. 
By this Act of 1812, the Committee were authorised to put the seal of the 
Company to writings, allowing to the old renters 1s. 3d. and other advan- 
tages, on every night of performance, in lieu of claims they had arising out 
of the old theatre. There was also a powér given to the Committee by this 
Act to grant bonds, bearing an interest of five per cent. tu be paid out of the 
proceeds of the theatre, to claimants postponing their claims, and the De- 
fendauts said 34,0004. of these bonds were included in the 89,0002. due by the 
theatre. Under the powers of this Act also, the Committee had ene 
leases of private boxes, for which they had received from individuals 58,0002. 
This Act also provided that the Special General Committee of twenty-one 
might name five out of their own body, who were to be a Sub-Committee for 


the management of the theatre; and having made this appointment, they 


were, within fourteen days after, to couvene, by advertisement, a General 
Assembly, which Assembly was to have the power of rejecting any of these 
five, and electing others out of the body of 21. This Sub-Committee. thus 

> s 


approved, were to act without fee or emolument, and were to possess the 
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power of engaging performers, and all other persons authorised to be em- 





ployed under the Act, and te give them such salaries, &c. as they, the Sub. 





Committee, should consider for the benefit of the concern.. There was nota 





single word in the Act requiring them to submit their acts to the approval or 





i Peet 


not of the General Assembly. The first Sub-Committee was to continue for 






three seasons, after which the Sub-Committee was to be re-elected by the 






General Committee within three months after the expiration of each theatrical 






session, when the new Sub-Committee were to succeed to all the powers of the 





first Sub-Cominittee. A question had arisen, whether the present Sub-Com. 






mittee were legally constituted, they not having been submitted to the opinion jt 






of the General Assembly; neither, it appeared, had any Sub-Committee 






since the original one. That question did not at all call on him for anu answer 






now. If the Committee were not legally constituted, then they had no power 





to act, and the injunction was unnecessary. The result of the whole in bis 
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mind was, that the first Act of Parliament constituted the proprietors a cor- 






porate body ; this was continued by the second Act ; and the Legislature had 






given to certain select parts of this body the power of doing certain acts, and 





exercising certain powers; and whilst those select parts could exercise the 





powers vested in it, there was not the slightest ground to say that, ‘even 






though the management of the Sub-Committee might be indiscreet, the 






General Assembly could exercise the powers delegated by law to a select body, 






The Act gave no power to any one but the General Special Committee of 






twenty-one, and the Sub-Committee. Taking them, as he did at present to 






be, well constituted, it must be a strong case indeed which would induce the 






Court of Chancery to interfere. The General Assembly might advise, and it 


would be well that the Committees should attend to that advice, but te 






General Assembly had no power to dictate. If the Committee were not 





regularly constituted, or had not properly discharged the powers vested in 






them, the question must be decided, not iu the provisions of those particular 








Acts of Parliament, but on the law, as it relates to corporate bodies generally. * 
This was a view of the case, which he thought it would not be for the benefit 
of any of the parties to take. He could not but think there was also a want a 





of parties befure the Court. The renters and bond creditors had a deep interest 






in this question of shutting the theatre. The payment of their demand 






depended on its being open. Those individuals who had paid 52,0001. for 






their private boxes had also an interest in the questid® of opening or shutting 





the theatre. All these parties had a right to a hearing; they had not been 
heard, and on that ground, if there was no other, he thought it would be im- 
possible to continue the injunction.—He could not, in the absence of these 








parties, put an end to the existence of Drury-lane Theatre. He was ready 





to confess he felt serious apprehensions of the evils which would arise to those 






concerned from its going on under existing circumstances; but he also felt 






that the evils likely to result from closing it would be of equal magnitude; 






and, therefure, it was his opinion he ought not to interfere, and that the 
injunction should be dissolved, 
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Hiterary Review. 


‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea . 
judicium dirigatur.”’ QUINTILIAN, 
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Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto 4th. By Lord Byron, 8vo. 


(Continued from page 221, and concluded.) 


’ 


Nothing can be more feeling, nothing can excite deeper sympa- 
thy in the soul of true refinement than his lamentations over the 
present state of Rome, as contrasted with what it has been. 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and controul 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
~ Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her whithered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 


VoL. XIII.—No. 75. QP 
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The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, ci 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; — 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 2 kno 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, ‘ he i 
Where the car climb'd the capitol; far and wide Ui say, 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site :— é wan 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, : that 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. ss ‘ 
And say, ‘* here was, or is,’’ where all is doubly night ? 2 tion, 
The double night of ages, and of her, 4 ve 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap gs — 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: @ exal 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, bett 


And Knowledge spreads them ou her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumblivg o’er recollections ; now we clap 

Our hands, andcry ‘* Eureka!” it is clear— 


When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 
In one of those misanthropical strains of thought, which ou 
noble poet is apt sometimes to indulge, he utters the following 
(as we hope) disputable axiom : 





There is the moral of all human tales ; 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom and then glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption—Barbarism at last. 

For the sake of our own country, we would wish to doubt the 
certainty of such a succession. If it be inevitable—Alas! poor 
England—That she has attained and enjoyed the first two stages, 
all the world will allow, and it will admit of scarcely more dis- 
cussion, that she is now pretty eminent for the three next—when 
the last final doom is to fall upon us, perhaps the noble poet him- 
self does not distinctly foresee, in the meantime we can only pray 
that our fate may be averted. | 

There is one particular in which Lord Byron greatly resembles 
great man of the last century, Rousseau. It is in that peculiar ten- 
derness, and susceptibility of fecling, that egotism which leads 2 
man to regard himself and his own sensations only, without making 
any allowance for others, and which produces the impression that 
he is ill used.—Something of this nature has always hung about 
Lord Byron, and there has seemed to be a mysterious kind of 
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sorrow, occasioned by causes which no one else could pereeive or 
know of. It is evident, from the general tone of his works, that 
he is not a happy man, and yet it would be difficult for any one to 
say, besides himseif, (and perhaps not very easy for him,) what is 
wanting to procure his happiness. One cannot help concluding 
that his sorrows are in some measure, creatures of the imagina- 
tion, and are attributable rather to the peculiarity of his feelings, 
than to any ordinary misfortunes. But sorrow is almost always 
respectable, and commands sympathy, we cannot refuse it to the 
exalted complainers Perhaps some of our readers may understand 
better than ourselves, how the following lines apply to him. 


Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy ; 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye : 

Yet there are things whose strong reality 

Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 

More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : | 


TI saw or dreamed of such,—but let them go— 

They came like truth, and disappeared like dreams ; 
And whatsoe’er they were—are now but so: 

I could replace them if I would, still teems 

My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found : 

Let these too go—for waking Reason deems 

Such over-weening phantasies unsound, 


And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 


‘I’ve taught me other tongues—and in strange eyes 
Have made me not astranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 

A country with—ay, or without mankind ; 

Yet was I born where men are proud .to be, 

Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by.a remoter sea, 
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Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
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My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose asanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembred in my line 
With my land’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 


My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

‘¢ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 

{ planted,—they have torn me,—and I bleed : 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a 
seed, 





The next we shall quote are tinctured by a similar vein of {ec hea: 
ing, for the existence of which, we cannot account ; they ar, 


however, true to nature, and are exquisitely beautiful. 
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Existence may be borne, and the deep root ) 
rac 


Of life and sufference make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day. 


All suffering doth destroy, oris destroy’d, 
Even by the sufferer; and, in each event 
Ends :—Sume, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, 
Return to whence they came—with like intent, 
And weave their web again ; some, bow’d and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or elimb : 
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But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 


And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renew’d, nor ‘can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 
When least we deemed of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold—the changed—perchance the dead—anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many !—yet how few ! 


Amongst all those who have attempted to express in poetry, the 


heart-rending grief of the British people, on a disaster which will 
never fade from their recollection, it would have been hard if our 
best poet had not contributed a verse. The following will be 


found to possess that deep feeling and nervous energy which cha- 
racterize Lord Byron. 


Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
_ Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 

Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 
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Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One; for sve had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort—vainly wert thou wed! 

The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding garmeit made : 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars toshepherds’ eyes :—’twas but a meteor beam’d. 


We will subjoin only his farewell stanza’s, there is a peculiar 
feeling attached to a farewell of any sort, and we would not de. 
prive such of our readers, as have known the pilgrim only in our 
notice of him, of the tone of his last adieu. 


My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo; itis fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but Iam not now 
That which [ have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 


Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with you, the moral of his strain! 
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7 Original Poetry. 


«© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend ‘to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 

— 
ALGERNON; OR, THE ITINERANT, 


A TALE. 
(After the manner of Lord Byron's Childe Harold.) 
“ The ACTOR’S field is the universe! and his subjects—all that are 
known of NATURE and her works ‘”’ 
Thou murmuring wanderer, thro’ scenes where yet 
Rememb’rance, saddening, loves to linger free 
Mersey! full many a weary day hath set 
On other shores, by other streams than thee, 
Since I did roam where thou rolled’st blithsomely — 
Nor thought of coming sorrows, many a one! 
Still wend my thoughts where ne’er my steps may be, 
Still will I dream I mark the rushing on 
And sigh o’er friendships fled—and muse o’er pleasures gone! 


‘Tis mine to sing of ONE, who erst by thee 
In summer-tide full oft hath bent his way, 
A fitful, strange, and restless wanderer he 
From shore to shore, and realm to realm away ; 
Unmeet for aught save recklessly to stray 
As youthful fancies wild his steps impell'd ; 
Yet had he felt necessity’s stern sway, 
And sighed as fretfully his course he held 
‘Mid scenes desired afar—Yet sick’ning when beheli. 
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ALGERNON was he named ; but of his race 

Howe’er remember'd else, nought here I say 

Not mine the. task his sires to tell, or trace 

Their line of old in heraldric array 

Tho’ haply not unhonour'd in their day 

They claim not now the homage of a song 

Nor deem’d the hero of mine humble lay 

Such strains would e’er his lowly date prolong 
Or tell to other times how pass'd his own aloog— 
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Algernon sojourn’d in his youthful days 

Where smiles on Mersey’s banks a village fair, 

Nor knew the rustic stripling, then to gaze 

Beyond his home’s paternal limits there— 

Yet long e’er he had cast a wond'ring stare 

On prouder, scenes—the spire—the dome—the tow'r— 

The crowded street—and ever glittering square, 

Where vice and fashion sway the ever varying hour, 
Algernon inly loath’d hissire’s paternal bower ! 


There in deep solitude—I ween ‘twas such 

As e’en might sorrow'’s darkest mood assuage, 
Algernon lov'd its loneliness; and much 

To pore unseen on that immortal page! 
Whose vivid sorcery from age to age 


Has charm’d the adoring wor_tp !—and oft times when 


He deem’d that none would list his fancy’s rage 
Or on his dreams of rapture bend their ken, 
Wond'ring he wept the while “* and would so dream again !” 


And oft—albeit with gestures but uncouth 
And accents grating harsh to ears refined, 
When such sweet strains had fired the studious youth 
Aloud he pour'd them on the passing wind, 
And deem’d in sooth, that not to him unkind 
Had parent nature in enduwments been, 
For choice full oft leads feeble judgment blind 
And who deluded thus but longs I ween 
To shake the Thespian dome, the HERO of the scene! 


Ye who the young enthusiast may chide, 
And scoff prophetic, at his future lot, 
Ye proudly dull ! inertly dignitied ! 
My rhymes to pleasure you I scribble not 
No theme is mine that you may love I wot 
Or ply an hour's unbroken patience oii— 
Oh! ye would deem your pride of state forgot 
A poor ITINERANT to muse upon— 
Ye proud !—So deem ye still—srixt will I sing of one!— 


(To be continued.) 
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Cheatrical Inquisition. 


** Hic patet ingeniis cainpus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis*”’ CLAUDIAN, 


. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


. 26. Venice Preserved—Sigesmar the Switzer; Sigesmar, Mr. H. Kem- 
ble; Arnold, Mr. Holland; Governor, Mr. Bengough; Edric, Mr. 
Knight; Francis, Mr. Coveney; AKnapsack, Mr. Watkinson ; 
Waldemar, Mr. Smith; Steinkalt, Mr. Ebsworth; Eugenia, Miss 
Smithson, . | 

28. Richard the Third—tbid. 

29. Speed the Plough—thbid. 

1. Othello—Orhello, Mr. Kean; Jago, Mr. Cleary—thbid. 

3. Duenua; Carlos, Madame Bellgar ; Clara, Miss Witham—Falls of 
Ciyde; Farmer Enfield, Mr. Gattie. 

5. Ibid—Children in the Wood. 

6. Suspicious Husband—Love laughs at Locksmiths; Zotterton, Mr. 
Williams; Risk, Mr. Harley. 

8. Iron Chest; Samson, Mr. Cowell—Midnight Hour; Wicholas, Mr. 
Cowell. 

10. A New Way to Pay Old Debts—Amoroso—Weathercock ; 7ristram 
Fickle, Mr. Macarthy. 

12. Hamlet ; Ophelia, Mrs. Mackenzie—Love laughs at Locksmiths. 

13. Provoked Husband; Lord Townly, Mr. D. Fisher; Manly, Mr. 
Powell; Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr. Williams ; ’Squire Richard, 
Mr. Cowell; John Moody, Mr. Gattie ; Count'Basset, Mr. Barnard; 
Lady Townly. Mrs.W. West; Lady Grace, Mrs. Orger; Lady 
Wronghead, Mrs. Sparks ; Miss Jenny, Mrs. Alsop. ; 

14, Fashionable Lovers ; Lord Abbervi/le, Mr Penley ; Mortimer, Mr. 
Bengough;, Jubrey, Mr. Powell; 7'yrre//, Mr. H. Kemble; Bridge- 
more, Mr. R. Phillips; Dr. Druid, Mr. Gattie; Jarvis, Mr. Carr; 
Napthali Mr. Wewitzer; La Jeunesse, Mr. Fisher; Colin Mac- 
leod, Mr. H. Johnston; Augusta dubrey, Mrs. W. West; Mrs. 
Bridgemore, Mrs. Harlowe ; Miss Bridgemore, Mrs. Orger; AMrs. 
Mackintosh, Mrs. Coveney—My Spouse and 1; Wilton, Mr. J. 
Smith ; Wed, Mr. Yarnold; Harriet, Mrs. Hughes. / 

— 15. Macbeth ; Lady Mucbeth, Mrs. W. West—Past Ten o’ Clock. 

—— 17. Lionel and Clarissa; Lionel, Mr. C. Fisher; Clarissa, Miss Witham; 
—Sleeping Draught. . 

—— 19. Othello—Rival Soldiers—Lovers Quarrels. 

—— 20. Recruiting Officer—Falls of Clyde. 

—— 21. Lionel and Clarissa—Tale of Mystery. 


ss 


SIGESMAR THE SWITZER. 


Saturday, September 26.—The first novelty of the season, this 
evening made its appearance, in the form of a Melo Drama, of 
the above title, and of which the following is the plot :— 

Von. XIII.—No. 76. 2a 
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The scene is laid in the valley of Scaffhausen; amidst the wilds and fas, 
nesses of which, Sigesmar, who had fruitlessly opposed the efforts of Austria to 
enslave Switzerland, has sought to conceal himself from the rancour of his 
and his country’s enemies, who had proscribed him, and offered a reward of 
10,000 ducats for his apprehension. The unhappy fugitive, nearly exhausted 
by the privations which he has been compelled to undergo, seeks for shelter 
from a dreadful storm in the cottage of Arnold, an honest peasant, and a firm 
friend to the liberties of his country. Sigesmar, fearful of discovery, 
though disguised as a pilgrim, to render his detection more dificult, feigns 
himself dumb ; but, hearing the peasant and his daughter, Eugenia, utte 
the warmest sentiments of patriotism, his fears are removed, and he breaks 
out into an exclamation of surprise and delight. Eugenia immediately recog. 
nizes him—he casts his disguise away, avows himself to be the persecute 
Sigesmar—and declares that his great object is to quit Scaffhausen ani 
make his way to Zurich, where the standard of Independence has again Lee 
raised. This is stated to be impossible—the Austrian Governor, who bi 
earned that Sigesmar was concealed in the valley, having caused all the pase 
to be occupied by detachments of troops. Two Austrian soldiers, who, with 
a party, have been dispatched to search the peasant’s habitations, in acer. 
tain direction, now demand admittance at the cottage. Sigesmar is immei: 
ately concealed—but, after a variety of ‘* hair-breadth ’scapes,”’ he is oblige 
to come forth from his hiding-place, haviug again assumed the disguise of: 
pilgrim. The soldiers, whose orders aré to keep in safe custody every strange 
they discover, until the arrival of the Governor, make Sigesmar prisoner, au 
lock the cottage door. Overcome with wine and travel, they soon fall asleep, 
and Sigesmar escapes by the window. When they discover the flight of tk 
supposed pilgrim, they threaten Arnold with exemplary vengeance for bis 
treachery. He, however, dares them to make the discovery, as the prisoner’ 
escape was owing to their want of vigilance, which, they were convinced, i 
known, would cost them their lives. On the Governors arrival, he is inform 
ed that no suspicious persons have been encountered. He, however, bi 
learned from Edric, a foolish rustic, who was present when Sigesmar ws 
received into Arnold’s cottage, that he had seen a man, in the habit of a pir 
grim, take refuge there. Arnold being interrogated, refuses to give al! 
account of the stranger, whom the Governor has strong reason to suppose, i 
Sigesmar—and for his contumacy, he condemns him to immediate death; lw 
moved by the entreaties of Eugenia, he consents to respite his execution til 
sun-rise, at which period, if Sigesmar does not make his appearance, he is t0 
expect no mercy. In the mean time, Sigesmar has reached Zurich, al 
placed himself at the head of the Independents. To him, Eugenia, accoll- 
panied by Edric, whose error was of the head, not of the heart, hasten. 
She informs him of the danger which menaces her father, and he determiné 
to rescue him. A small band of Austrian troops now appear, and endeavoul, 
by a stratagem, to seize on Sigesmar, They are, however, themselves, whe! 
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exulting in the supposed success of their scheme, made prisoners. Sigesmar, 
disguised in the cloak and helmet of Knapsack, who was amongst the de- 
feated party, now visits the Governor's head-quarters—and, mistaken for an 
Austrian soldier, details to the Governor the defeat of the detachment. This 
fresh instance of Sigesmar’s skill and bravery, seals the fate of Arnold, who is 
led forth to execution. At this moment, Kuapsack, who has made his 
escape, appears, and declares that treachery is amongst them. He soon 
points out Sigesmar, in his disguise, who is seized, bound, and on the point 
of being shot, when Edric sounds a bugle—a preconcerted signal, on hearing 
which, the Zurickers, who were concealed in the neighbourhood, were to rush 
to the assistance of their Chief. The signal is instantly obeyed. The Aus- 
trians are attacked and defeated—Sigesmar is rescued—and receives, as the 
reward of his intrepidity, the hand of the fair Eugenia. 


Our readers will perceive from this, that though not deficient 
in interest, it is by no means marked by originality.. We mean 
originality as applied to incident and situation, which are the 
most material features of Melo Drama. It has, indeed, been 
principally constructed with scissars, needle and thread, It turns 


~ out to be the production of a very young gentleman, who we 


believe has not yet quitted Westminster School. We fear that 
dramatic talent must be scarce indeed, when we are obliged to have 
recourse to our academies to furnish our stage. The author 
seems much in the situation of some young novelists, he has seen 
and read Melo Dramas, till he fancied he could write one, and 
with the impression of those he has admired, vivid in his ima- 
gination, he has composed this piece, in which he has embodied 
the ideas which have most forcibly struck him in the favourite 
Melo Dramas of the last five years. In his preface, he avers that he 
never intended it for representation ; this must be taken for the 
mauvaise honte of a young writer, who is anxious to conceal the 
vanity he feels rising within him, Excluding, however, the merit 
of originality, this piece is certainly equal, in point of effect, 
to most of its predecessors. There has been some attempt at 
character in it, for which, however, this species of drama does 
not afford much scope. It is enough that the persons should. be 
placed in perilous situations, we care little about their characters. 
It abounds in sentiment, and this of a warm and generous 
nature, which does honour to the heart of the author. The dia- 
logue is infinitely more elegant and energetic than is usually found 
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in Melo Drama, it is very creditable to the taste of the writer— an 
On the whole, as the production of a school boy, the author ma th 
very fairly feel proud of it, but it is not ealculated to keep long sh 
possession of the stage.—It met with considerable opposition op an 
the first night of performance, and was dropped after four repre est 
sentations. The actors, especially Messrs. H. Kemble and Holland TI 
and Miss Smithson, exerted themselves to the utmost in its be co 
half; Mr. Knight, and the rest, had too little to do, to bring : ly 
their merits at all into notice. : 
MADAME BELLGAR.—MISS WITHAM. : 
Saturday, October 3.—The Comic Opera of the Duenna, wa ’ an 
this evening revived, for the purpose of introducing Madam ° hi 
Bellgar as Carlos, and Miss Witham as Clara. The former lady i we 
is not altogether new to this country; she appeared some few e ap 
years back, under her then name of Mortimer, since which, she : an 
has been seeking improvement, and as the bills state, gathering co 
laurels, at Naples and other places on the Continent. ‘This lady fee 
is somewhat under the middle size, but of good form, and plea: ot! 
ing countenance. Her voice, is an alto of considerable compas, Im &x 
and of good and clear tone. Her execution is neat and chaste; sti 
the songs allotted to Carlos, do not afford much room for the dix Ime 9% 
play of brilliancy:—nor was she desirous of sacrificing good taste ¢ of 
and correct performance to an exhibition of her powers; she Rm 2 
gave the favourite melodies, ‘‘ Hud I heart,” and ‘* Ah sure o he 
pair,” with exquisite simplicity and feeling, and was encored in pl 
both. Her performance was, on the whole, exceedingly satisfac- lin 
tory to the audience, and creditable to herself, She has once su 
repeated it, and her name has not since been announced, the rea a 
son of which we are at a loss to guess, as we considered her likely - 
to be a valuable addition to the vocal corps of the house. ma 
Miss Witham, whose enchanting person, no less than her os 
fascinating modesty, and exquisite performance, had procured her tt 
so enthusiastically favourable a reception in Rosina, sustained the at 
part of Clara on this occasion, and proved that the good opinion b 
we had formed from her first performance, was not equal to her tc 
0) 


merits. —The part of Clara, is much better calculated to display 
her powers; it has always been sustained by a first-rate singe! 
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and to this rank, Miss Witham proved herself well entitled. In 
thetwo songs, ‘* Adieu thou dreary pile,” and ‘* When sable night,”’ 
she delighted the audience, by the touching sweetness. of her voice 
and the finish of her execution. This lady is rising in public 
estimation, and bids fair to become an established favourite. 
There is a something in her manner, which conveys an irresistible 
conviction that her character is amiable,and information thorough- 
ly confirms this impression. 


MACBETH. 


Thursday, October 15.—Mr. Kean has repeated this character, 
and if possible, with increased effect. We are far from considering it 
his best performance, or on the whole, free from defect ; indeed, 
we think we have seen it much better sustained. He does not 
appear to have collected his ideas of the character into a focus, 
and hence, his performance is uneven and varied. It dogs not 
convey that united, entire, vivid impression of the character and 
feelings of Macbeth, that we are accustomed to receive of his 
other characters ; but his scene immediately after the murder, is 
exquisite, and we think unequalled by any piece of acting on the 
stage, if we except his third act in Othello, and fifth of Sir Giles 
Overreach. The soliloquy ‘‘ is this a dagger,” likewise loses none 
of its effect in Mr. Kean’s hands ; but the scene with the ghost, 
and the bustling part at the latter end of the play, we remember to 
have seen better played. Mrs. W. West was the heroine of the 
play. We presume that this lady has been engaged for the first 
line of tragic acting, and therefore it is necessary that she should 
sustain all the principal characters ; and though we think her as 
well adapted to this as any other actress of the day, with the single 
exception of Miss O'Neill, to whom, in many respects, she is 
equal, (and who herself is not equally great in every line of cha- 
racter,) we do not think that Lady Macbeth, and characters of 
that class, are those in which she will shine. All her natural 
advantages, indeed, are inan opposite direction ; it is, as we have 
before observed, in the tender, that Mrs. West most excels, and 
to this nothing can be more opposed than the masculine ferocity 
of Macheth’s wife. Her conception of the character, was through- 
out forcible, and her performance judicious, but it wanted 
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power ; we could not help admiring her in many passages, but we 


believe it impossible for so lovely a lady to represent adequately, 
any being so thoroughly unlovely as Lady Macbeth. Mr. H. Kem. 
ble, sustained the part of Macduff, and went through it with con. 
siderable spirit and pathos. 


LIONEL AND CLARISSA. ° 


Saturday, October 17.—A Mr. C. Fisher, who we understand, 
is the brother of Mr. D. Fisher, made his first appearance this 
evening, in the character of Lionel, in the above Comic Opera, 
In height and figure, this gentleman is not unlike his brother, but 
his countenance posseses less expression. His voice is a tenor of 
confined compass, in tone, somewhat resembling Broadhurst’; 
but rather fuller and richer; the upper tones are very thin, the 
lower ones quite the reverse, being thick, nor is his transition 
into the falsetto very good. He posseses, however, considerable 
execution, and his taste is correct. His two principal songs, ‘‘ Yo 
ask me in vain,” and ‘‘ Ah, talk not to me,’’ were very well sung; 
the latter, we think, clainved the preference, as it displayed mor 
feeling and pathos. . We cannot consider this gentleman a singet 
of the first order, but we doubt not, that he will be found exceed. 
ingly useful, as he is well calculated to supply a desideratum, 
which has long been wanted; we mean, a singer who can act 
decently ; indeed, of the two, we rather give the preference to 


his acting than to his singing. The part of Lionel, affords some” 


opportunity for displaying this, and his performance of the cha 
racter was, throughout, gentlemanly, judicious, and feeling; his 
interview with Clarissa, in the third act, we notice, as particularly 
creditable to him. 

Miss Witham in Clarissa, seems to have gained yet another 
degree of public favour, and to have advanced her merits toa 
higher rank. In the music assigned for this character, she has 
evinced powers which have before been unexercised. What we 
principally admire in this lady's singing, is her exquisite taste and 
feeling ; her execution of the tender passages is so delicate, % 
full of pathos, that it cannot fail to charm the hearer. We have 
heard many singers who have better voices, but her excellence, in 
the respects we have mentioned, more than compensates an) 
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natural disadvantages. The character of Clarissa, is peculiarly 
adapted to call forth this quality, and in Miss Witham’s performance 
of it, it was eminently conspicuous. Tender and deep feeling 
seem, indeed, the ground work of this lady's character, and they 
impart an air of nature to her performance, which is irresitibly 
touching, This is no Jess remarkable in the dialogue than in the 
music; whilst her gentle and polished address give the idea of a 
complete lady. | 

Mr. Munden’s Colonel Oldboy, was a most rich and humorous 
performance. ‘He never seemed in better spirits, and the rake- 
hearted old gentleman never had a more hearty or efficient repre- 
sentative. Mr. Penley’s Jessamy, was a most disgusting piece 
of surcharged affectation ; we apprehend that this gentleman must 
entertain a most contemptible opinion of fops, for of whatever 
rank they may be, he always takes care to banish from his persona- 
tion of them, the remotest approach to the gentleman. 

Mrs. Bland and Miss Cubitt, as Jenny and Diana, sang 
sweetly, and were much applauded. We cannot close this notice 
without remarking the importance which Mr. Smith gave to 
the little part of Jenkins, by his judicious representation of it. 

Three gentlemen of the names of Cowell, Williams, and Yar- 
nold, have appeared at this theatre, in several inferior characters, 
which do not call for particular notice, but they seem respectively 
equal to the line of acting they have undertaken. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


1818, | 

Sept. 23, School for Scandal—Burgomaster of Saardam, or the Two Peters ; 
(The Overture and Music, selected from his own works and some 
National Airs, by Mr. Bishop).— Peter Michaelhoff, Peter Flim- 
min, (Ship Carpenters) Mr. Abbott, Mr. Farley ; Vax Fus Frump, 
(Burgomaster of Saardam) Mr. Liston ; Marquis Chateauneuf, 
(Ambassador from France,) Mr. Simmons; Baron Pryenberg, 
(Ambassador from Germany,) Mr. Comer; Ze Fort, (Ambas- 
sador from Russia,) Mr. Connor; Moritz, (Master of the Dock 

Yard,) Mr. Chapman; Catharine, Miss Foote. : 

~——. 25. Clandestine Marriage—Ibid. 

=——— 26. School for Scandal—Ibid 

—— 28. Ibid—Ibid. 


—— 30. Clandestine Marriage—Sleep Walker—Jbid. 
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Oct. 1. Way to keep him; Sir Bashful Constant, Mr. W. Farren—Killing 
no Murder, Buskin, Mr. J. Russell. ee 
. Guy Mannering—Sleep Walker—Bombastes Furioso. 
. Way to keep bim—Harlequin Gulliver. 
Clandestine Marriage—Love, Law, and Physic, Flevible, Mr. J, 
Russell. 
8. Rivals, Sir dathony Absolute, Mr. W. Farren—Harlequin Gulliver, 
9. Ibid—Miller and his Men. 
12. Venice Preserved—Blue Beard, a 
13. Barber of Seville—( Pounded on the Opera of that name, and in which % Sta 
was introduced part of Russini’s and Paesiello’s celebrated Pi Ju 
Music, from ‘ I] Barbiere di Siviglia.” The Overture and new 2 duc 
Music composed, and the whole adapted to the Engtish Stage, by 4 
Mr. Bishop ;—Count dimaviva, Mr. Jones; Doctor Baréolo, Mr, ce sup 
Faweett; Bazil, Mr. |. Isaacs; Figaro, Mr. Liston ; Fiorello 2 see 
Mr. Pyne; Argus, Mr. Simmons; Tallboy, Mr. Blanchard; 3 
Rosina, Mrs. Dickens ; AMarcelina, Mrs. Sterling—Miser, Love- & 
gold, Mr. W. Farren—Sleep Walker. pe OCza 
14. Ibid—I bid—Ibid. : 3 ten: 
15. Stranger—Barber of Seville. 3 
16. Rivals—Ibid. 
19. Romeo and Juliet—Barber of Seville. ; > seve 
20. Proof Presumptive; or the Abbey of San Marco; Romani, Mr. S put 
Macready; Benantio, Mr. Abbott; Alberto, Mr. C. Kemble; 
Jerome, Mr. Farley ; Magistrate, Mr. Egerton; Ernestine, Mrs, 
Faucit; Virginia, Miss Boden—Wedding Day, Sir ddam Con- 
test, Mr. W. Farren; Lady Contest, Mrs. T. Hill—Barber of 
Seville. ' 
23. Clandestine Marriage—Proof Presumptive. 
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THE BURGOMASTER OF SAARDAM, 


Wednesday, September 23.—A translation from the French, of 
the above name, was produced on this evening, and it is about Fe 
the worst specimen of the French school which we have yet seen, JR @ eons 
It was originally performed at one of the minor theatres, in Paris, FRR han 
and written to display a particular actor ; a translation of sucha [not 


piece was likely to prove exquisite,—The fable and incidents are Je T 





as follow :— 
wre! 


Peter the Great having taken up his residence at the town of Saardam, in & List 
Holland, he works in the dock-yard, as a common ship-carpenter, being & have 
known only as Peter Michaelhoff. He here forms an intimate acquaintance as te 


with Peter Flimmin, another ship-carpenter, and a native also of Russia. dull 


Flimmin having been forced to enter the Russian army, thought proper to a 
5 y> sit | sitio 

. ° ° . ‘5 " her 
desert, and, having written to his sister, Catharine, who resided at Smo- 


lensko, an account of his situation, she, impelled by a noble affection, sets the | 


out for Saardam, where she resides with her brother, in exile. The Ca’, lishe 
captivated by her virtue and beauty, becomes enamoured of her, and, in his beer 
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aero 
in his assumed character, wins her affection. At this period, the retreat of 
the Czur-is discovered ; and Count Chateauneuf, the French Ambassador, and 
Baron Pyrenberg, the Ambassador of his Austrian Majesty, are anxious to 
win over the Muscovite Monarch to assist their respective Sovereigns, the two 
States being then atwar. - Count Chateauneuf employs as his emissary Ven 
Fus Frump, the stupid Burgomaster cf Saardam, to whom he promises 2,000 
dueats, if he can bring the Czar over to the French party. The Burgomaster 
supposes J/ichael Flimmin to be the Czar—and this mistake produces some 
scenes of equivogue. The Austrian Ambassador is more. successful. He dis- 
covers the real Czar, but is treated by him with the utmost coldness. The 
Czar now learns that his sister, Sophia, has entered into a plan which threa- 
tens his exclusion from the throne. He determines to depart secretly from 
Saardam—but the States-General having received information that there were 
several foreigu spies in. that town, who had engaged a number of the best 
Dutch pilots and ship-carpenters to leave their native country, sends a body 
of troops to apprehend them. The old Lurgeomaster is quite at a loss to know 
whom he shall arrest. He first lays his hands on the Austrian Ambassador, 
who, throwing off his disguise, avows his quaiity—aund is baflied, in the same 
manuer, When he approaches the Russian and French Ambassadors, But his 
confusion is increased, when the Austrian Ambassador points out Jeter 
Mickaelhoff as the Czar of Muscovy, while the French Ambassador selects 
Peter Fummin as that personage. ‘The Burgomaster, ina rage, resolves to 
seize on the whole party—but the true Peter and his Ambassador escape in 
the confusion, ‘They are afterwards overtaken, but the Secretary of the 
States-General announces that the Peace of Ryswick has just been signed, 
which restures harmony amongst the belligerent Powers, and the Czar is, in 
consequence, treated with the utmost respect. He claims and receives the 
hand of Catharine, and by kindness and condescension, cunciliates all parties, 


not excluding even the foolish Burgomaster. 


These materials are made the worst, instead of the best of, and a 
wretched entertainment they furnish—not all the richness of Mr, 
Liston’s comic talent, can make his character amusing ; and we 
have now learnt, for the first time, that a part may be so stupid, 
as to defy Mr, Liston himself to make it laughable. The picce is 
dull and tedious in the extreme, and excited a good deal of oppo- 
sition; this it did on the first three nights of representation ; yet 
the managers, with that candour which characterises them, pub- 
lished the flat falsehood, in the bottom of the bills, that it had 
been received with unanimous approbation, Some very pretty 
scenery, Which was by no means essential to the interest of the 
Vou, XIII.—No. 75. 2k 
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as superfluous 


CLANDESTINE 


piece, was exhibited, and a pleasing ballet by Noble, which was 





Friday, September 25.—In our last, we had not room to do Justice 


MARRIAGE.——-MR. W. FARREN, 





tothe merits of Mr. W. Farren, who appeared in the character of 


Lord Ogleby, in the above comedy. 


The piay is of an order 


which is very little relished at the present day, and consequently 


the style of acting which it is calculated to call forth, is but littl 


cultivated.—Comedies of the present age, are almost universally 


of the sentimental class; that is tosay, approach more nearly (o 


domestic tragecy than to comedy; whilst to escape this title, an 


alternation of scenes of gross buffoonery, fills up the interstices of 


a disjointed plot, and excites the laughter of the vulgar. Our. 


readers will have no cifficulty in calling to mind, numerous pro 


ductions of this description, which have been termed comedies, 


though they might, with almost as much reason, be termed epic 


poems. 


school. 


‘The Clandestine Marriaye,’ however, is of a different 
George Colman the elder, and Garrick understood the 


object of comedy, to be a representation of existing manners, 


highly enough coloured to be striking, but not sinking character 


in caricature. 


Tacre is one disadvantage in the comedies of that 


day, which renders them now infinitely less effective then they 


then were, namely, that they pourtray manners which no longer 


exist, and characters of which we know not the originals. 


These 


therefore, strike us, at the present moment, not as the pictures 


of real objects, but as efforts of the imagination; and though 


from the strong tincture of character about them, they cannot 
fail to amuse, they do not flash on us with that vivid brightness 


that they did to thuse who recognized every trait. 


This is felt by 


every spectator of ‘ the Clandestine Marriage,’ Lord Ogleby is 


a character now gone by; we conceive of sucha being, but we 


do not know him—Mr. W. Farren is a very young man, and can 


therefore never have been acg 


Lord Ogleby can be taken as the picture; neither can he ever 
have witnessed the representation of those actors whose memories 
may have retained the impression of the generation which had just 
quitted the scene, and which they were transmitting to their suc 


uainted with any original, for whom, 
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cessors. He must, therefore, play entirely from imagination, 
nor can we judge him by any other standard than our own ima- 
gination of the character; and speaking from this, we ‘must say, 
that his performance completely comes up to what we conceive of 
the character, or rathers it steps beyond it, and presents us with 
an image more brilliant and striking than our imagination could 
ever have reached, and which it cannot help approving. There 
is an individuality and independence about Mr. Farren’s acting 
which commands respect 3 he scurns imitation, he condescends to 


no paltry buffoonery, for the sake of obtaining applause from those — 


who have no taste for any thing better; but goes through his 
part with an originality and chasteness, which contrasts most 
forcibly with the style of most of our comic actors. He is deter. 
mined to submit the character only to the approval of the audi- 
ence, and if they do not like that, he will gratify them. with no 


. caricature. But besides his vigour of conception and chasteness 


of delineation, we must compliment Mr. Farren on his masterly 
execution of those muscular evolutions and contortions which 
enter into the part, and give a finish and identity to it. ' His tone 
of voice, was exactly that of a refined and fecble old gentleman, 
while his carriage gave the most perfect idea of a spirit of gallan- 
try, which survived constitutional capacity, and animated the last 
remains of personal activity. His first scene, in which the infir- 
sities of age, are gradually overcome by the application of stimu- 
lants and the vivacity of imagination, was a most rich and 
humorous picture of the gasping vanity, which, with its dying 
breath, would struggle for admiration. His exit, in the second 
act, between the ladies in the garden, was marked by the same. 
felicitous affectation of juvenility. In the scene, with Fanny in the 
fourth act, where all her expression of affection for Lovewell, is 
understood by Lord Ogleby, tu apply to himself, his tenderness 
and sentiment, were most richly coloured. Mr. Farren, was 
equaily effective in the eclaircissement, in the fifth act, where he 
undertakes himself to patronize Fanny and Lovewell, and through- 
out he kept up the dignity and refinement of the nobleman. The 


_ play, was, in other respect, well acted; Mrs. C. Kemble was a 


most charming Miss Heidelberg, and Miss Brunton an interesting 
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Fanny. Mr. Jones was exceedingly vivacious and amusing as 


Brush, and Mrs. Davenport, most humorous in Mrs, Heidelberg, 
and Mr. Faweett and Mr. Abbott, respectable in the parts of 
Sterling and Sir John Melville. My. Farley's gross flattery, in 
Canton, we should have thought more calculated to disgust such 
aman as Lord Ogleby, by its coarseness, than conciliate by its 
Insinuation, 


THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 

Monday, October 5.—After the absurd comedy of ‘*The Way to 
Yiecp Him,” which was revived, we suppose, for the sake of shewing, 
that Mr. Farren could please in a most insipid and ridiculous cha 
racter, and in which he certainly succeeded, the enlightened and 
candid managers of this theatre, repeated that outrageons and 
barefaced insult on the common sense of the audience, whichis 
sy common with them. <A puffing advertizement had been sub- 
joined to the bills of the day, announcing the appearance of 
Messrs. Mahicr and Chalons, ‘ whose wonderful pe rformances had 
delighted all the Courts of Europe,’ in the course of the Par 
tomime of [Harlequin Gulliver. We cannot conceive what will be 
the bound of patient endurance on the part of the visitors, and 
impudent imposure on the part of the managers of this thee 
tre. As to the disgracefulness of any such exibition, in ovr 
national theatre, we will not say a word; we have long ceased to 
hope making any impression on the confirmed empiricism of this 
establishment, which is as completely mountebank, as any booth 
in Bartholomew fair; nor do we believe there is any exhibition 60 
disgraceful and contemptible, that the managers wou!d not pro- 
duce it, if they thought it would occasion them, for one evening, 
to take asingle guinea more, at their doors; but on this head, 
we will refer our readers to the extracts from Mr. E}liston’s admi- 
rable pamphlet, quoted in one of our recent numbers. Messrs. 
Mahier and Chalons, however, are common-place tumblers, 
from the tea gardens of Paris, and their performance is not one 
whit superior to that which our readers may witness at any coun- 
try fair, and by no means equal to that of a Mr. Brown, at 
Astley’s. The contemptible nature of their exertions, and the 


disgusting impudence of depprtment which accompanied them, 
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excited in.the audience, such a burst of indignant disapproba- 
tion, as would have quickly driven from the stage any performer 
of feeling. These wretched mountebanks, however, were ani- 
mated by a sufficient portion of the spirit of their employers to 
despise this expression of public contempt, and went through 
their miserable performance, amidst incessant hisses, groans, and 
‘shouts of “ Off! off!!” Notwithstanding which, true to their 
habitual practice, the managers announced them for a second 
appearance, and they actually did appear again. We suppose 
that, on this occasion, the indignation of the audicnce threaten- 
ed the property, as we have heard no more of the wonderful and 
delightful performances of Messrs. Mahier and Chalons. 


BAREER OF SEVILLE, 


Tuesday, October, 13.—Mr. Beaumarchais’ celebrated comedy 
of Le ‘* Barbiere de Seville:”’ though before translated by Colman 
and represented on the English stage, under the title of ‘* the Spa- 


nish Barber,”’ has suffered another transformation and is now ren- 


dered into the above named entertainment. This piece has been 


produced for the purpose of introducing on the English stage the 
music of Rossini which was so much admired during the last sea- 


son at the King’s Theatre. With this view the Italian Opera has 


been pretty closely adhered to in the constitution of this enter- 
tainment, with little more alteration than an amplification of the 
dialogue: Whenever it has been departed from it has been decid- 
edly for the worse, as is conspicuous enough in the character of 
Figaro, the Barber, who in the Italian Opera and the French ori- 
ginal, is a gay bustling fellow, an universal meddler, and who is 
actuated merely by the spirit of intrigue to assist Count Almaviva, 
in his designs upon the ward of Doctor Bartolo, but in this is 
converted into 2 mercenary pandar who is attached to Doctor 
Bartolo, merely through fear of his being troubled for rent as his 
landlord, and is seduced to the interest of the Count only by his 
gold. This is losing the spirit of the character altogether. 
Doctor Bartolo too is in the new piece merely the guardian of 
Rosina, without any character at all. Count Almaviva retains all 
his original characteristics, and in the hanids of Mr.Jones, was very 
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effective. here is alittle aukwardness in his having a musical 
attendant ,who on all occasions is thrust forward to sing for him; 
this results from the wish to retain the original music assigned to 
the character and also its vivacity and spirit,and from the circum- 
stance of there being no performer in theestablishment who can 
combine both there requisites. The two gentlemen who wer 
united for this purpose Messrs. Jones, and Pyne, exerted them. 
selves very successfullvin their respective departments. The latter 
gentleman sung the delightful and difficult music assigned to him 
in astyle which entitles him to rank as a singer of the first order 
The author had taken such effectual pains to destroy altogether 
the character of Figaro, that Mr. Liston found it impossible 


relieve its insipidity, or impart one atom of amusement to it, it 


was consequently the least effective of the piece. Mr. Faweett 


was no more happy in Doctor Bartolo, which in his hands wa 
no characterat all. it is agreat pity that he had not taken a lesson 
from Ambrogetti who imparted so much humour and point to it, 
Mrs. Dickons in Rosina, was delightful. Always possessed of a 
voiee of the first quality ; and unbounded powers of execution, 
now refined and improved by that delicacy of taste which her con- 
tinental studies has acquired, she is certainly excelled by no voca| 
performer of the present day; she is moreover a very spirited ac- 
tress which gives a double value to her musical talent. Rossini’ 
music is marked by an animation and vivacity that of itself par- 
takes of comic effect and this is formed iuto melodies so pleasing 
and supported by accompaniments so intricate and ingenious 4s 
must always please.—‘We refer our readers on this head to our 
remarks on this opera on its first apperance at the King’s Theatre. 
The best of the music has been retained in the English opera 
The most striking were the duett, ‘* Bravo, bravo, in verita,’ by 
Pyne and Liston. The song ‘* Una voce poco fa,” by Mrs. 
Dickons and the long finale in the first act, and the trio ‘“ Ziltt 
Zitti Piuno piano,” and the finale in the second. Paisiello who 
was the original composer of this opera, is of a character alto- 
gether different from Rossini: exquisite melody and deep feeling 
are his most prominent characteristics, one delightful air by him 
which has many years been familiar to the English, to the words 
*: For tenderdess formed,”” and was introduced in Selima and Azor, 
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to the words, ’‘* Stay peerless fair,” has been retained and is 
beautifully sung by Mr. Pyne in the commencement of the Opera, 
The music has been very ingeniously adapted to the Knglish words, 
and performers by Mr. Bishop, and is infinitely more effective than 
we could have expected. We are surprised that this gentleman, - 
who must be well aware that his music is indebted for its princi- 
pal charm to his contributions so freely levied on the Italian com- 
posers, should chose to risk his own composition in company 
with theirs: there is a comic song by Mr. Fawcett, and a song by 
Mr. Pyne of his which certainly sustain no advantage by the com- 
parison. Itis somewhat singular that much as the English au- 
dience approve of the Italian music of this opera, the only piece 
they encore is the English song, sung by Mrs. Dickons, in the 
place of the original, “ Contro un cor che accende amor.” and 
which asa musical composition is without merit. It is indebted 
for its effect principally we apprehend to the humour with which 
she resumes the forte on any symptoms of walking in the old 
man, whom she has lulled to sleep whilst she makes love in singing 
to the tutor. On the whole, the piece afforded infinite satisfaction 
to the audience, and is likely to have a considerable run. 


THE MISER. 


After the opera, the comedy of ‘‘ The Miser,” was revived for 
the purpose of affording Mr. W. Farren another opportunity of 
evincing his commanding abilities. The simplicity of plot and 
action, and paucity of interest in French comedies, renders them 
little adapted to the English stage, where intricacy, bustle, and 
intrigue are required, and the ‘‘ Avare” of Moliere, is as strictly 
conformable to the French school; as any which could have been 
chosen for translation. We should apprehend that it has never 
been popular on the English stage, Lovegold is the only character 
and the absence of any thing, like plot, renders it a most unin- 
teresting piece. An actor like Mr. Farren can by the force of his 
genius impart an interest almost to any thing, and by the merit of 
the filling up render amusing, the barest sketch of character. In 
Lovegold he fully sustained the high character, he had acquired 
and in the amorous parts of the character reminded us of his 
Lord Ogleby, His industrious avoidance of the subject, when Betty, 
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requests a loan was likewise highly effective. But in the scene 
when he first discovers the loss of his 3000 Guineas, he displayed 
a power and style of acting of which he had before furnished o 
epecimen ; his wild and ghastly stare, his frantic rage might 
truly be termed grand ; and his attitude and appearance constituted 
one of the finest stage pictures; we have for a long time witnessed, 
This performance was throughout accompanied by the most en: 
thusiastic applause. 


PROOF PRESUMPTIVE, Oh, THE ABBEY OF SAN MARCO, 


Tuesday, October 20.—A translation from the french, by Mr, 
C. Kemble, under the above title, has been produced, of which the 
following is the story— 


The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Chambery. Romani a design- 
ing villain, has induced J/berto, a young man of weak and irresolute mind, 
over whom he has obtained a complete mastery, tov accompany him toa ga- 
ming table. He there loses 2,000 sequins, for the greater part of which he 
gives his note, payable onthe day succeeding the transaction. He kuows not 
how to raise the necessary sum—and, at the same time, dreads, if it be not dis 
charged, that his father, a man of strictly virtuous principles, will discover his 
irregularities, and cast him off fur ever. In great agony of mind, he proceeds, 
accompanied by Romani, tu the ruins of the Abbey of San Marco, where acon- 
sultation between the destroyer and bis victim takes place. Atomanié proposes 
that they shall stop Orsano, a wealthy miser, who he knew, would pass that road, 
in his way towards Chambery, and endeavour to borrow from him, on their 
joint note, the necessary sum. They accost the old man, but he peremptorily 
refuses the request, and he falls, in consequence, by the hand of Romani. 
Alberto, who had originally opposed the application, and who abhorred the 
crime committed by Romani, flies in the utmost anguish of mind, and con- 
ceals himself amidst the ruins of the Abbey. A short time befure the murder- 
ous act was perpetrated, Lrnestine, the sister of Alberto, accompanied by ber 
little daughter Virginia, had arrived at the ruins, invited by a letter she had 
received from her husband Benantio. Six years before she had, with her mo- 
ther's sanction, but without her father’s knowledge, who, from family circum- 
stances, was averse to the match, privately wedded Benantio. He had soon 
after joined the army—and on this fatal evening he once more visited the place 
of his nativity. ‘To amuse his little daughter he lends her his pocket-book to 
play with, which on retiriug from his lady, he forgets. The child, in the course 
of her heedless frolics, mislays it—and while she and her mother are endea- : 
vouring to recover it, Orsano’s murder, of which £rnestine is an involuntary 


witness, is perpetrated. She recognises her brother’s voice—and the unhappy 
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youth soon discovers that she is acquainted with the dreadful secret. In the 
‘mean time, Romani carries the body of Orsano to an adjoining river, into 
which he plunges it—and, on his return to the ruins, finding Jerome, a poacher, 

whom the discharge of the pistol, by which Orsano fell, had brought to the 
spot, endeavouring to discover the cause of the alarm, he pretends, in the 
dark, to be a park-keeper, and, in that capacity, deprives Jerome of his gun— 
giving him, at the same time, a ring which he had torn from the finger of Or_ 
sano, the production of which, at the Brigadier’s, in the morning, is to insure 
him a sum of money for the relief of his family. Zomani now becomes ac- 
quainted with the fact, that Eyrnestine is possessed of the fatal secret—and, 
to insure her silence, he solicits her hand in marriage. His suit is favoured 
by her father, but wholly rejected by her. She, however, swears not to di- 
vulge her knowledge of the crime. The body of Orsano, who, we should have 
observed, was the uncle of Benantio, is at length found in the river. An in- 
quiry takes place, and suspicion falls on Benantio and Jerome: the former 
having admitted that he was in the ‘ruins on the preceding evening, where 
he had dropped a pocket-book, which was found by a peasant and restored 
to hin—and the latter not being able satisfactorily to account for the ring be 

longing to Orsano, which was discovered on his finger. The suspicion against 
Benantie is rendered still more strong, as he refuses to state the nature of the 
papers contained in the pocket-book, being still anxious to conceal his mar- 
riage from Ernestine’s father. Every attempt to elucidate the facts operates 
to render them still more inexplicable, until Benantio, perceiving that Ernes- 
tine knows the assassins, but, from some extraordinary cause, is prevented 
from naming them, boldly avows his marriage, and, as a husband, commands 
her to state every fact with which she is acquainted. She immediately ac- 
cuses Romani, who exclaims, that if he be the murderer, his accuser’s brother, 
who had not been absent from him during the whole of the evening, must be 
equally guilty. Alberto, who had previously swallowed poison, immediately 

avows his criminality, and Romani, who had seduced him from the paths ot 
virtue, deféated in'an attempt to stab himself, is handed over to the ministers 
of public justice, 












The piece had been previously translated by Mr. Dibdin, and 
produced by him at the Surrey Theatre; and in our idea, his ver- 
sion, though less elegant, was better adapted to the stage, it was 
shorter, lighter, and more pointed. The Covent Garden edition 
of this piece approaches to the nature of a tragedy; the incidents 
are all of the most tragic description, and instead of being re- 
lieved by the introduction of any thing comic, they are throughout 
accompanied by the most pathetic dialogue. Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
character of Alberto is, from beginning to end, pathetic in the 
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highest degree, and in some places, displays the most highly 
wrought passion. ‘The drama is divided into three acts, for the 
purpose we suppose, of preserving that attention to the unity of 
place, which characterizes the French pieces, at least, so far as to 
keep each act entire, though the business of it is by no means too 
much for two. . Had Mr. Kemble beena little more intent on 
compression, than he has apparently been on dilation, we think 
his production would have been more attractive. In the first act, 
the dialogue is insufferably tedious ; the second contains litte 
more than unimportant conversation, and the trial scene which 
constitutes the third act, is much too long protracted ; the disco. 
very of Benantio’s marriage, in the very moment when the interest 
is excited to the utmost as to the murder, is ill contrived, and 
greatly derogatory to the main effect. Though interesting ina 
considerable degree, the piece is throughout gloomy, and in many 
places ennuyant ; but what procures for it the principal share of 
our approbation, is the moral it conveys to young men, which 
is striking and impressive. The dangerous consequences and ex 
treme misery which may ensue on a trifling deviation from the 
path of rectitude, on which we have once determined, and on the 
slightest flexibility to the persuasions of insidiuos friends, is most 
forcibly depicted, and from Mr.C. Kemble’s excellent and pathetic 
acting had encreased effect. We cannot easily conceive a more lively 
picture of the anguish which must rend a noble mind, in finding 
itself reduced, by a temporary concession to the persuasions of 
others, to a level with the most abject. Comparatively trifling 
as are both the drama and his character in it, théy nevertheles 
gave occasion for Mr. Macready to draw forth the admiration o 
the audience. This gentleman is possessed of so much good 
sense and disc1imination as enabled him to impart the highest 
possible effects to his character, with the least exertion. Throug!- 
out the part of Romani, we do not think he ever elevated his 
voice beyond the ordinary tone of conversation, and yet perhaps 
it would not be possible for any body to make so mnch of it ashe 
did. Mrs. Faucitt was exceedingly effective in Ernestine, 
and Farley gave considerable consequence to the little part of 
Jerome. If he is the arranger of the stage dispositions and pic: 
tures, we must give him great credit ; they are, indeed, admit 
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ble. The scene of the first act was beautiful. It was a moon- 
light view of a ruined abbey, with a champaign country and the 
city of Chambery in the distance ; the light and shade and per- 
spective were most charmingly managed, and the giving the sha- 
dows on the siage added greatly to the effect. The piece was 
heard throughout with considerable ‘attention, uninterrupted by 
any boisterous applauses, and appeared both to interest and 
please; but we think it too gloomy to become popular; besides, 
the ‘most interesting part of it has been anticipated, in the 
«¢ Castle of Paluzzi.” | 












THE WEDDING DAY.—MRS. T. HILLe 


After the melo-drama, the petite comedy of the ‘‘ Wedding Day,’’ 
was produced for the purpose of presenting to a London audience, 
Mrs. T. Hill, from the Bath Theatre. It is observable that we an- 
nually receive considerable and valuable additions to our corps 
dramatique from this establishment. Amongst these,.this lady 
will not be found the least useful. She is of the middle age, of 
good figure, rather inclined to en bon point, and of pleasing coun- | 
tenance. The lighter region of comedy appears to be her depart- 
ment, and she possesses all the requisite vivacity with a degree of 
naiveté which always charms. Her performance of the character 

Lady Contest was throughout judicious, lively, and fascinating, 
and afforded universal satisfaction. We cannot speak as to the 
polish of her manner, as the character affords no room for the 
display of it. Her voice is of a good quality and considerable 
power; we doubt not that she will prove a valuable addition to 
this company. | = 
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Aug. 26. ae for ‘ Heart Ache—Teasing made Easy—(Mr. Tokeley’s : 
ight. ; 

-—— 27. Green Man—Lover’s Quarrels—X. Y. Z. 

—— 28. Seeing is Believing—Green Man—Killing no Murder. 

—— 29. Teasing made Easy—Sylvester Daggerwood—Nine Points of the 

Law—(Mr. Terry’s Night.) 
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—— 31. Beaux Stratagem—Barataria, or Sancho turned Governor—Loye 
Law, and Physic—(Mr. Liston’s Night.) 

Sept. 1. Sylvester Daggerwood—Green Man—xX. Y. Z. 

2. Travellers Benighted—Green Man—Barataria. 

3. Teasing made Easy—Who’s my Father ?—Love, Law, and Physic 
(Mrs. Gibbs’ Night.) 

4. Seeing is Believing —Green Man—Castle of Andalusia. 

5. Rival Soldiers—Green Man—First Floar. 

7. First Floor—Green Man—Travellers Benighted. 





8. Green Man—Who wants a Guinea ? 

9. Ibid—Lock and Key—Barataria. 

0. Foundling of the Forest—De Valmont, Mr. Warde ;—Sleep Walker, 

1. Honey Moon—Duke Aranza, Mr. Warde—Green Man—(Mr. 
Warde's Night.) 

12. Castle of Andalusia—Teasing made Easy—Agreeable Surprise (last 
Night of the season.) 

—— 14. Hypocrite—Sylvester Daggerwood—Mayor of Garratt—(Mr. Rus. 

sell’s Night.) 
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After a short but most brilliant and productive season, this 
theatre closed on Saturday the 12th, when the following address 
was delivered by Mr. Terry :— 


“© Lapies AND GENTLEMEN—I have now the honour of addressing you, to 
offer the acknowledgements of the proprietors of this theatre, on the close of 
their season; and you may recollect, that they. assured you it should be ‘a 
suo0rRT life, and a MERRY one.’ . 

“« The first part of this promise they gave with the utmost confidence, 
being morally certain that their old friends and guarantees, of Covent-garden, 
or of Drury-lane (if not of both), would be anxious to redeem this house's 
pledge of Brevity, before it was in any danger of being forfeited. 

“* As to the second part of their obligation—that of producing Mirth—vot 
have exonerated them. If they have not furnished mirth themselves, you, 
certainly, have brought it with you; for (bating those representations, or, 
parts of representation, when we courted yonr graver attention, never Wa 
a merrier set of kind souls than our audience of this summer. 

*< In short—-for every thing, at present, must be short here—the Proprietors 
seem to have accomplished their ends of affording you satisfaction, even from 
one end of the season tothe other; but how if this system of curtailment 
should proceed) they are to make both ends meet, is a matter of too seriou 
consideration to obtrude upon your minds at this moment. 

‘¢ They depute me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to entreat your acceptance of 
their warmest gratitude; to which allow me to add most respectfully, the 
Farewell Tribute of the Performers. We wish you all, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
& LONG life and a MERRY one.”’ 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 






Two Words—Amateurs and Actors—Dr. Bolus. 

Americans—I bid. 

Boarding’ House—Ibid —Adopted Child. 

Blind Buy—Ibid.—Bachelor’s Wives. 

Privateer—I bid. 

Boarding House—Ibid—Sharp and Flat. 

Fire and Water—Privateer—Amateurs and'Actors. 

Jealous on all Sides—Amateurs and Actors—Death of Captain Cook. 
The Padlock—I bid—La Perouse. 

The Bull’s Head—Ibid—My Uncle—Death of Captain Cook. 
Midas—Ibid—La Perouse. 

Turnpike Gate—Ibid—Death of Captain Cook. 

Wizard—Ibid—Don Juan. 

Midas—Ibid—lIbid. j 


Actors. 


. Bachelor’s Wives—Wizard—Ibid. 
. Boarding House—Midas—lIbid. 
. Rival Soldiers—Wizard—I bid. 


. Rendezvous ; (the Music composed and selected by Mr. Price.)— | 


Simon, Mr. Harley; Quake, Mr. W. S. Chatterley; Captain 
Bolding, Mr. Brvadhurst ; Charles Mr. J. Jones, Smart, Mr. Sal- 
ter; Sophia, Miss Kelly; Lucretia, Mrs. W. S. Chatterley ; Rose, 
Miss 1. Stevenson—Amateurs and Actors—Don Juan. 

Ibid—Rosina—Amateurs and Actors. 

Ibid—Bull’s Head—IJ bid. 

Ibid—Blind Boy—Ibid. 

Ibid—Boarding House—Ibid. —~ 

Ibid—Blind Boy—Ibid. , 

Ah! What a Pity!!! Aldobranderoso, Mr. W. S. Chatterley ; Sir 
Grubbo Wansteadanus, Mr. Harley ; Frizzle, Mr. Fisher; Mizzle, 
Mr. Lancaster, Bubble, Mr. Hart; Squeak, Mr. J. Jones; The 
Crown Prince, Miss L. Pincott; Rumphilida, Miss Love; Arch- 
duchess Starchanda, Miss 1, Stevenson.—Songs, &c.—Rendezvous 
—Amateurs and Actors. (Afr. Harley’s Night.) 

Ibid.—Ibid.—I bid. 

Jealous on all Sides.—Rendezvous.— Amateurs and Actors. 

Devil’s Bridge ; Baron Toraldi, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Count Belino, 
Mr. Pearman; Rosalvina, Miss Carew.—Malange.—lbid.— 
(Messrs. Pearman and Isaacs’ Night.) 

Lionel snd’ Clarissa; Colonel Oldboy, Mr. Dowton.—Songs.— 
Boarding House.—(Mr, Stevenson's Night.) 

Bull’s Head.—Rosina.—Songs.—Amateurs and Actors.—(Mr. 
Broadhurst’s Night.) 


— 5. Artaxerxes.—Arbaces, Mr. Pearman; Mandane, Miss Carew.— 


Rendezvous.—Musical Pasticio.—Rival Soldiers.—(Afiss Kelly’s 
Night, and last Night of the Season.) 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 


Monday, September %1.—An Operetta, as it is termed, of 
this title, has been added to the list of novelties of this season, 
and is fully equal to any of its predecessors. The materials of 
which it is constructed are as follows. 


A whimsical old country gentleman, the father of Lucretva and uncle of So. 
phia, is anxious to provide proper husbands for those near relatives. With 
this intent he sets out, at night, for London, contrary to the advice of his ser. 
vant, Simon, who is dreadfully alarmed lest they should be attacked by rob. 
bers.—The two young ladies have, however, already supplied themselves with 
a pair of lovers, whom they wish to introduce to the house, the moment the 
old gentleman has departed—but they are afraid to break the secret to each 


other.—They, therefore, mutually apply to Rose, a smart chambermaid, for 
her assistance, which she readily promises. By her contrivance Captain 
Bolding, the lover of Lucretia, and Charles, the lover of Sophia, are safely 
conveyed, unknown to each other, into the house, and placed by the young 
ladies in adjoining closets, where they are desired to remain until supper is 
ready. Rose has also a sweetbeart, in the person of John, the servant ofa 
neighbouring gentleman, who enters the house by a window that opens into 
the room to which the hiding-places of the two beaux are attached, The 
lovers, tired with waiting for their mistresses, leave the closets, while Joh 
seeks concealment undera table. Bolding begins to sing, forthe purpose of 
attracting the attention of his dulcinea, and, to his utter astonishment, is at- 
swered by Charles. Supposing him to be a rival, he attacks him in the dark, 
but the young gentleman contrives to escape, and the parties, in the confu- 


sion, get into wrong closets. Sophia, intending to let out Charles, is fright- 
ened when she beholds a dashing cfficer—and Lucretia is equally astonished, 
when, opening the closet in which she had placed the Captain, she discover 


Charles, The two young ladies are now happy to find, that, as they are ale 


under the influence of the tender passion, there is no fear of their secret being 
betrayed, and they proceed to supper. At this moment, the old gentlemat 
and Simon return, having been frightened by the appearance of two travellers 
on a neighbouring heath, whom they mistake for highwaymen. Tbe lover 
again seek refuge in the closets—and, while Simon and his master are dis 
coursing about the danger they had escaped, they endeavour to steal out 
They are observed by Simon, who, perfectly convinced that they are robbers, 
fallson his face, an example which his master promptly follows. While they 
are in this situation, Captain Bolding, Charles, and John, escape by the wit 
dow—but, determined to avail themselves of the panic of Simon and his ma* 
ter, they immediately ring with violence at the gate, and, being admitted, 
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they declare that the house had really been entered by thieves, whom they 
had pursued and driven away, and thus disappuinted of their hopes of plun- 
der. For this imaginary service, Bo/ding and Charles demand the consent of 
the old gentleman to the union of his daughter and niece with them—a pro- 
position to which he immediately accedes. 


The design bears features of originality, and it has been exe- 


cuted in a very lively manner. The success of the piece, however, 


is mainly imputable to the exertions of the performers, who so 
ably filled up the outlines which were given them. Miss Kelly, 
in the affected simplicity of Sophia, fully sustained her high repu- 
tation, and Mr, W. S. Chatterly and Mr. Harley were abundantly 
laughable; especially in the scene where they imagine the house 
to be beset by robbers, in which their excessive terror was admi- 
rably pourtrayed, and produced irresistible mirth. ‘The music, 
by Mr. Price, was principally a selection of favourite old airs, 
newly and vigorously arranged, and was very well executed by 


Messrs. Broadhurst and J. Jones. The success of this piece has 
been most complete. 


THE AUTOMATON TRUMPETER. 


Tuesday, Sentember 22.—A curious piece of musical mechanism has 
been exhibited, in the shape of a trumpeter six feet high constructed 
| by a M. Maelzel of Vienna, inventor, we believe, of the metronome. 
now so generally in use amongst our modern professors. After 
the Panharmonicon, it is no longer matter of surprise that the 
wind can be injected by mechanism into wind instruments. In 
the present instance, it is most effectually done, and produced the 
genuine tone of thetrumpet. The performer is a most imposing 
looking gentleman, dressed in an Austrian uniform; he holds 


his instrument with one hand and beats time with*the other. He 


iswound up, under the ribs, and set agoing by a spring in his 
shoulder, 


He went through the various calls on the field of bat- 
tle, and then performed the obligato part in two marches com- 
posed expressly for his instrument. These he executed witha pre- 


cision and brilliancy, which at once surprised and delighted the 
audience, 
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Monday, October 5.—On this evening terminated the most bril. 
liant and successful season, which has been known at this Theatre 
since its erection, whether considered with reference to the 
strength of the company, the number and success of the novelties, 
or the share of public patronage, which it has enjoyed ; on this 
occasion Mr. Harley, delivered the following address— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen. 

** As I have frequently the happiness to make you laugh, I scarcely know 
how to present myself on so melancholy an occasion as that of bidding you 
farewell. The Proprietor, however, having deputed me to perform tle 
JSuneral obsequies of the season, you will, I trust excuse me if I should not 
acquit myself on so solemn a business with the usual and becoming gravity. 

‘“‘ The proprietor, Ladies and Gentlemen, has redeemed the promise he 
made at the close of the last season. He has exerted every effort to merit 
a continuance of your favour, and has been amply repaid by a season of un- 
precedented prosperity, notwithstanding the serious drawback which the 
strength of the company has sustained by the long and severe illness of Miss 
Kelly, who is now so happily restored to us. 

‘¢ In less than four months no fewer than thirteen new pieces aud revivals 
have been brought out; and it is no small boast, in the present state of 
theatricals, to say, that the novelties produced have, without a single excep- 
tion, been sanctioned by your entire approbation. 

“Thus encouraged, the Proprietor desires me to assure you of his continued 
efforts to conciliate your favour ; and though the unexpected limitation of his 
English Opera License to four months only, has shackled his means of pro- 
viding ‘you amusement he hopes, that his Theatre may still be kept in your 
friendly recollection ; and that without infringing on the supposed rights of 
Patent Monopolies, he may occassionally be enabled to invite you here, with 
such performances and exhibitions as the law allows. 

“‘ The proprietor, Ladies and Gentlemen, tenders you, through me, his 
warmest acknowledgements; and in my own name, and the names of al! 
the Performers, whom you have so kindly honoured with ‘* Lots’”’ of applause 
I beg to offer you ‘* Lets” of thanks, and ‘ Lots,” of good wishes, till we 
meet again. 

SHREWSBURY THEATRE. 

Mrs. Bartley has been playing here, on her way to America. 
During the race week she played her round of characters. She sus 
tained the character of Bianca, in the tragedy of Fazio, with much 
success. Mr.'C. Crispe was the Fazio, and was far from being 4 
bad representative of the character, it is but justice to say, the 
play was got up in a very respectable style. The dresses were even 
superior to those on the London boards. . 





H. Newitt, Printer, Holborn. 
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